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This department is the Editor's own. Its function is the expression of the best Service sents- 
ment on Service topics, not that of any one individual, in the Service or out, nor of any group 


AMERICA’S MAGAZINE—because it is the only magazine disinterestedly de- 
voted to the interests of America, as distinguished from the particular interests 
of individual citizens and of groups of individuals; the only publication which 
serves, and is desirous of serving, militantly, fairly, impartially, every arm of the 
United Service,—officer and man, bluejacket and marine, infantry and cavalry, 
engineers and artillery, and every corps of the Staff as well as the Line. In order 
that industries may flourish, and civilization progress within our borders, we must 
maintain at all times a force on land and water strong enough to effectively inter- 
vene between the people and threatened danger. An efficient Army and Navy is an 
antitoxin,—the only preventive of war. With us there is no class, no clique, 
no partisanship. Our motto—‘‘ror AMERICA”; our objective—the proper or- 
ganization, discipline and efficiency of the United Service; the unswerving 
loyalty of the Service; the popularizing of the Service with the people; the hon- 
oring of the uniform by those who wear it and by those in whose 
service it is worn; the proper appreciation of the personnel and_ the 
value of their services in dollars and cents; a recognition on the part 
of the American people that battleships are less costly than battles and 
an efficient Army than the crippling of industries; and a wise, enlightened 
economy in the expenditure of the public money. 


Owing to the temporary indisposition of Major John A. ‘Dapray, the secon« 
instalment of his series “The Achievements of the War Department Since the War 
with Spain” will not appear in the present issue. 


It having come to our notice that our name has been used without our author- 
ity and consent at Pine Plains, Camp Perry, and other places, we request all officers 
and men to demand that credentials be shown before having anything whatever 
to do with anyone claiming to represent ARMY AND Navy LIFE, 








THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


III 


This is not the scenario of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “H.M.S. Pinafore.” It is the story 
of an organization which for over half a century has drifted along, doing without consider- 
ation whatever is done, and without intelligent guidance in any direction,—an organization 
which makes no provision for the sole object for which a Navy is created—military effici- 
ency. Military efficiency in the Navy corresponds to rate of interest and money invested in 
a business enterprise. It is the one object in view; and if it is not fairly attained, the 
Navy must be reorganized, or go out of business like a money-making organization that fails 
to obtain a fair return of the funds invested. 


The Secretary of the Navy, a cabinet officer, is at the head of the adminis- 
trative organization of the United States Navy Department. Under the law he 
is given supreme authority, and he alone is held responsible for the efficiency of 
the Navy in peace and in war. It is his duty to see that the funds appropriated 
for the Navy by Congress are wisely and lawfully expended. Up to the year of 
1842 he was advised and assisted in the duties of his office by a board of three 
Naval Commissioners, admirals or captains, sea-going officers of his own selection. 
Historically it is a fact that under this system the American Navy, though 
inferior in numbers to the navies of some other countries, was as formidable 
as any for its tonnage, and inaugurated improvements in the art of naval 
warfare as rapidly as any other naval power. ‘The affairs of the Navy 
Department were intelligently administered so far as their general scope was 
concerned, and for a long time the results accomplished were eminently satis- 
factory. But, with the accumulation of labor caused by the increase in the Navy— 
fifty-fold from 1812 to 1842—the Naval Commissioners, without responsible 
executive heads subordinate to them, lost effective control, and the system failed 
in executive force. 

In 1839 Congress called upon the Secretary of the Navy, by resolution, to 
submit a plan of reorganization, embracing “a division of the duties performed 
by the Board of Naval Commissioners and their assignment to separate Bureaus.” 
In compliance with this resolution, the Secretary, in December, 1839, submitted a 
plan, and in 1842 five Bureaus, with independent heads, were established. Since 
that time three more Bureaus and an Assistant Secretary of the Navy have been 
authorized by law as additions to the administrative machinery of the Navy 
Department. Under the law the Secretary must divide the business of the Depart- 
ment among the Bureaus and the Assistant Secretary as he deems expedient and 
proper. The Bureaus are independent of each other, and the Secretary is their 
one common superior. By statute law any order of a Chief of Bureau shall be 
considered as emanating from the Secretary of the Navy, and “shall have full 
force and effect as such.” In effect, this creates eight equal technical divisions, 
with independent authority conferred on each chief of division. The sole respon- 
sibility is placed upon the Secretary, the non-technical head of the Department. 

The following, by order of the Secretary of the Navy, is the general distri- 
bution of the administrative business: 
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The Secretary of the Navy— General and absolute direction of Lusiness. 


The Assistant Secretary of the Navy— Repairs of ships and such other business 
as the Secretary may direct. 


Chief of Bureau of Navigation— Personnel and movements of the fleet. 


Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks— Construction and maintenance of public 
works at navy yards and naval stations. 


Chief of Bureau of Supplies and Ac- Provisions, clothing, small stores and ac- 
counts— counts. 


Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Sur- Hospitals, medical supplies, care of sick, 
wounded, etc. 


gry 
Chief of Bureau of Construction and Ships’ hulls, armor, turrets, ammunition, 
Repair— hoists, ete. 
Chief of Bureau of Steam Engineering— Steam propelling machinery, boilers, ete. 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance— Guns, gun mounts, ammunition, etc. 
Chief of Bureau of Equipment— Coal, equipment supplies, electrical light- 


ing, etc. 

A glance at the above legally provided administrative organization shows 
that no technical officer is detailed to look after the military efficiency of 
the Navy, its preparedness for war,—the sole object for which it is created. 
There is no attempt at codrdination to attain the one all-important object—the 
military efficiency of the Fleet-—which means in the Organization of the Navy 
Department precisely what would be meant in a business organization that failed 
to fix the responsibility, or provide codrdination, in order to obtain a good rate of 
interest on the money invested. Military efficiency in the Navy corresponds to 
rate of interest in a business enterprise. It is the one object in view, and if it is 
not fairly attained, the Navy must be reorganized or go out of business like a 
money-making organization that fails to obtain a fair return of the funds invested. 

Secretary Moody, after considerable experience as the responsible head of 
the Navy Department, stated in his annual report: 

“The distribution of business among bureaus independent of and not correlated to each 
other (except through the action of the Secretary) unquestionably creates the condition out 
of which grow conflicts of jurisdiction between the bureaus, sometimes injurious, and a 
tendency to consider the interests of the bureaus rather than the interests of the Navy. 
The division of business in the bureaus extends to the navy-yards and even to some extent 
to the ships in commission. This leads sometimes to excessive and cumbersome organiza- 
tion, and lack of harmony of effort resulting from the fact that there is no codrdination 
except by the voluntary action of the bureau chiefs.” 

Secretary W. C. Whitney, a broad-minded man of affairs, with pronounced 
talent for organization and administration, in 1885 made the clearest and most 
complete report that has ever been written upon the fundamental faults of the 
present organization of the Navy Department. We shall make many extracts 
from that able document, but any of our readers who wish to thoroughly inves- 
tigate the subject should read all of that portion of his annual report of 1885 that 
treats of “The Organization of the Department.” An important fact to be noted, 
which emphatically indicates the persistent and successful opposition of the 
bureaucrats and their interested Senatorial and Congressional friends to any 
legislation that will do away with the present inefficient, irresponsible and extrava- 
gant system and place the organization of the Department upon a logical and 
business-like basis, is very clearly shown in the defeat of Secretary Whitney’s 
earnest and commendable efforts to obtain from Congress the necessary legis- 
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lation. He was a man of national reputation, one of the great leaders of his 
party, with tremendous political and personal influence. After his clear, specific 
and rigorous arraignment of the present system in his annual report of 1885 he 
concentrated his efforts upon Congress to obtain the essential legislation. In his 
annual report of 1886 he speaks hopefully of being able to accomplish his praise- 
worthy object ; he states, in referring to the absolute necessity of a reorganization 
of the Department: 

“I can scarcely add to the force of the facts presented on this subject in my last annual 


report. A Bill embodying the essential parts passed the Naval Committee of the House 
with but two dissenting votes and awaits action on the House Calendar.” 


The Secretary did not at that time realize the power and effective opposition 
of those whose self-interest and prestige cause them to secretly and strenuously 
strive to perpetuate the present discredited system. The Bill still “awaits action 
on the House Calendar,” and it must be conceded that when a Secretary with 
the political power and ability of Mr. Whitney utterly fails in an earnest, well- 
considered effort to obtain legislation essential to a decent administration of a 
great department of the government, there is no hope of ridding the Navy of the 
present abominable system of administration unless the press and the people will 
take an active and intelligent interest in the matter. Upon their persistent demand 
the legislation would be promptly enacted. 


Secretary Whitney, in his report of 1885, in speaking of the prime necessity 
that the administrative system of the Department should “center in a wise, judi- 
cious and capable directing power,” coupled with effective codrdination, states: 


“It occurs to me that the superiority of our system as it existed up to 1842 (a board 
of three naval commissioners) was in this regard; for it seems that what was done was 
wisely done. The ships that were built were up to the state of the art at the time. There 
was the necessary intelligence directing the movements of the Department; but they failed 
in executive capacity, and the Bureau system was devised to remedy this. It was sup- 
posed at the time, as the record shows, that the Bureau chiefs would be able to sit 
in consultation with the Secretary and that the Department would not lack intelligent 
guidance. But the inevitable result of throwing large executive duties upon any 
man is to disqualify him for council. At the present time this function is not per- 
formed at all. The Secretary may at once be eliminated from the problem. A 
civilian, ordinarily not skilled in the art of war, nor having the technical knowledge with 
reference to its implements; having no personal staff, his separate office force consisting, 
as estimated for and appropriated by Congress, of but one stenographer, one clerk, and 
three messengers—all the other force having general clerical work. Thus it happens, as 
it has happened for the last twenty years, that the Department drifts along, doing with- 
out consideration whatever is done, and without intelligent guidance in any direction.” 


Naturally, different Secretaries of the Navy, finding themselves impotent to 
wisely and efficiently direct the policies and business of the Department with the 
administrative machinery provided by Congress, have attempted to improve con- 
ditions. Their efforts at improvement have been principally confined to the 
creation of boards. A Board of Construction has been created from the Chiefs 
of the Bureaus of Ordnance, Construction, Steam Engineering and Equipment, 
and recently a retired rear-admiral, an ex-chief of the Bureaus of Ordnance and 
Navigation, was installed as the President of the Board. This board is respon- 
sible for the design of ships. Throughout the Navy Department it is known 
as the “Board of Ratification,” because each chief is so completely engrossed with 
the administrative and executive affairs of his own bureau that he has no time 
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to study and investigate the plans and proposals of his brother chiefs of bureaus, 
and he simply ratifies whatever each chief places before him. Moreover, each 
member of the board well knows that if he finds fault with a brother chief’s 
work, it is highly probable that at the next meeting at which he presents some of 
his plans the brother chief, with whose plans he has found fault, will make plenty 
of trouble for him. The retired rear-admiral as President of the Board was 
placed there with the approval and consent of the four bureau chiefs. No one 
knows better than he that any fault-finding and trouble-making on his part means 
the prompt abrogation of the office of the President of the Board on Construction. 
The bureau chiefs are the legally authorized agents for expending the funds and 
performing the business of the Navy Department, and they will not permit their 
authority and prerogatives in conducting the affairs of their bureaus to be inter- 
fered with by an official not authorized by law and who has no statute responsi- 
bility placed upon him. They can have the office of President of the Board on 
Construction abolished with the same ease that it was created. 

It has been recognized that the Board on Construction is merely a farce. 
Rear-Admiral Bradford, now retired, for several years Chief of the Bureau of 
Equipment and member of the Board on Construction, a capable officer, with a 
high sense of duty, repeatedly declared that the executive duties of his bureau 
left him no time for the consideration and investigation of important matters 
that had to be decided by the Board on Construction, and he wished to be relieved 
from membership. Rear-Admiral O’Neil, now retired, for many years Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance and the head of the Board on Construction, submitted an 
official report to the Secretary of the Navy, inviting attention to the fact that the 
four bureau chiefs who form the Board on Construction could not spare the time 
from the administrative and executive duties of their bureaus to efficiently per- 
form the highly important duties assigned to them on the Board on Construction. 
He strongly recommended a permanent and independent board for the consid- 
eration of the building program and the determination of the military character- 
istics of the ships. The testimony of these two unusually able retired officers, 
both absolutely without self-interest in the matter, cogently confirms the state- 
ment of Secretary Whitney that “the inevitable result of throwing large executive 
duties upon any man is to disqualify him for council.” The final outcome 
is to make the Board on Construction the “Board of Ratification”—a mere form— 
in which each chief gives the stamp of his approval to his brother’s work, not 
because he knows that the work is good, but merely because the brother who 
submits the work says it is good. 

What desirable administrative result is accomplished by bringing together 
these four bureau chiefs, each overwhelmed with a multitude of details of 
executive administration connected with a mass of designing and manufactur- 
ing work, in order that each shall perfunctorily perform the ceremony of ap- 
proving the work of the other three? 


SS 





Before the issue day of this number of ARMy AND Navy Lire we shall 
probably have heard something definite as to the results of the Conference now 
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going on at the Naval War College. This Conference is the first stout blow 

which has been struck at our iniquitous and inefficient system 
The FightIlsOn of Naval administration, and the days of that system are 

numbered. The matters under discussion have only to do 
with construction and design, but the report will make a great, jagged hole in 
the cast-iron curtain behind which the system has remained so long intrenched, 
and through that hole will pour in an irresistible force carrying the banner of 
“EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY.” 

Because this Conference is a step in the direction pointed out by ARMY AND 
Navy Lire, and because it is of greater significance than any other event in the 
history of the Navy within our memory, we have watched it with close and par- 
ticular interest. We understand that last June, Commander A. L. Key, in accord- 
ance with G. O. 49, wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, criticizing in detail 
certain features of the North Dakota and Delaware, which were authorized in 


1906, and which are now 40 per cent. completed. The letter of Commander Key 
was referred to the Bureau of Construction, where it was sent along the trail 


made chute-like by so many letters of a similar character which had gone that 
way before. It was pigeon-holed. Somehow or other the matter came to the 
ear of President Roosevelt, who deemed it of sufficient importance to warrant a 
thorough discussion. Hence the Conference, which consists of fifty-one mem- 
bers, including Rear-Admirals Ingersoll, Rogers and Merrill, Captains Staunton 
and Fletcher, of the General Board, two Marine officers, one retired Naval officer, 
and forty-three sea-going officers of the Navy, ranking from Rear-Admiral Good- 
rich down to Lieutenants in the lower part of the list. 

Keep your ear close to the ground. While we are firing our long-range gun 
against the Naval Administrative organization, an invincible company is concen- 
trating its fire against the right flank. Its guns have been forged in the furnace 
of progress, and the rust-covered, disintegrating battlements thrown by and 
around a too-long-tolerated system will crumble before its fire like chaff before 
the wind. 


The Monroe Doctrine is not intended to shield the incapable and the vicious. 

It is an announcement of the determination of this country to permit no European 
power to acquire territory in the Western Hemisphere. Several months ago 
bubonic plague appeared in La Guayra, and the authorities of 

Venezuela the Island of Curacoa, a Dutch possession, issued quarantine 
regulations against Venezuelan ports. President Castro retali 

ated by prohibiting the shipment in Curacoa of goods consigned to Venezuelan 
ports, and also prohibited Dutch vessels from engaging in the coastwise trade of 
Venezuela. These two decrees ruined the commerce of Curacoa. Holland made 
an emphatic protest. Castro refused to revoke the decrees. Jonkheer de Reus, 
the minister of the Netherlands at Caracas, severely criticized the commercial 
and political conditions in Venezuela in a letter written by him and published in 
the Bulletin of the Commerce Association of Amsterdam. President Castro 
thereupon handed the Dutch minister his passports, and expelled him from the 
country. The feeling between the two countries is very acute, and the Govern- 
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ment at The Hague is giving careful consideration to the matter. While there 
is little likelihood that Holland will attempt to bombard Venezuelan ports, be- 
cause of the interfereitce which such a bombardment would work in the payment 
to the secondary creditors under the financial arrangement adopted by the Mixed 
Claims’ Commission of 1903, there is no doubt that every other country on this 
hemisphere would be glad to see a sound thrashing administered to this bombastic 


little State, provided the power officiating disclaimed any intention of acquiring 
territory on the American continent. 


A movement has been inaugurated by Owen Gray Post, G. A. R., of Larue, 
Ohio, to raise money by popular subscription for the building of a United States 
battleship, to be named “Grand Army of the Republic,’ as a memorial to the 

veterans of the Civil War. This is a distinct forward move- 
The Finest Grand ment, an encouraging combination of sentiment and the prac- 
Army Memorial tical. There is, however, a better and more effective combi- 

nation —the perpetuation of the memory of the noble veterans 
of that great war in an organization whose objective should be adequate National 
Defense and permanent peace. One battleship means little. In the first sea-fight 
it may be sunk. It would take several million dollars to build a modern battle- 
ship. It would take less than one-tenth of this to build up the strongest organt- 
zation in the world for the maintaining of an adequate National Defense. Such 
an organization—constructive rather than destructive—would occupy a perma- 
nent place in American history, when the steel of the finest battleship shall have 
disintegrated. And so long as men love peace and hate war, the memory of the 
veterans who started such an organization would be honored and revered. 

In the eyes of a very large number of American citizens a battleship stands 
for war, as an aggravation to other nations, as an unnecessary waste of the public 
money. They do not realize that war is one of the accidents which, under present 
conditions, is bound to happen as a result of the extension of our nation’s com- 
merce, in just the same way as workmen are apt to be killed during the con- 
struction of a building, miners suffocated or drowned in the subterranean galleries 
of a coal mine, factory employees torn to pieces by being caught in machinery, 
field hands struck down by the too powerful rays of the sun. They utterly over- 
look this vital feature of accident, which has been inseparable from the progress 
of the world since its creation. Two nations may be on the best of terms to-day; 
to-morrow ready to spring at each other’s throats. Civil war broke out in our 
own country more than half a century after we had formed what seemed to be 
a perfect understanding between the States and the Union. 

Men of the Owen Gray Post, you are entitled to all honor for the spirit and 
motive which is behind your movement, but we commend to your earnest con- 
sideration this more practical and more lasting memorial. 


We have read very carefully an interesting article on “The Strategic Im- 
portance of Key West,” by Commodore Beehler, in the current issue of the 
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Proceedings of the Naval Institute. The principal weakness of his argument 

is that it is hased on the assumption that “the Navy is after 
Key West all the best coast defence, operating sufficiently far away 

from the beach, so that property on shore is not exposed to 
danger.” Coast defence is not the function of a Navy, except it be compelled 
to seek the protection of a Naval base, in order to avoid destruction or capture. 
There is no doubt that Key West occupies a good strategic position; so do 
Havana and Guantanamo. Many Naval officers believe in the latter. Others 
who think that Cuba will undoubtedly become a part of the United States 
believe Havana is the more desirable. As far as we can see, all that we need, 
somewhere on the coast of Cuba or on the south coast of Florida, is a good 
protected Naval base, where a fleet of battleships could rendezvous, where they 
could receive full supplies, and where light or temporary repairs could be 
made to serious hull wounds, which would enable them to get to Norfolk or 
New York. Guantanamo has been selected as our Naval base, and we do 
not want more than one good Naval base in those waters. The great trouble 
heretofore has been that every city and town on the Atlantic seaboard, with 
a harbor 25 feet deep, believes that Providence intended it for a Navy Yard 
or Naval Station, and many of them have had sufficient influence with Con- 
gress to have their faith confirmed by legislation. 

If we had a business-like system of Naval administration, there would 
be a competent board which would thoroughly investigate and report to the 
Secretary of the Navy the precise points where we should have first-class Navy 
Yards, second-class yards, and first and second-class Naval bases, and which 
would report just what Navy Yards and stations should be abolished. It is 
more important just at this time that our useless Navy Yards and Stations— 
such fruitful sources of wasteful expenditure of the people’s money—should 
be abolished, than that we should go to work building additional yards or bases. 


“T believe that in the American Navy to-day 
we have brought the enlisted men to such a 
position that, in case of battle, if every com- 
missioned officer were killed, the enlisted men 
would show themselves capable of winning a 
victory.” 

President Roosevelt. 


Meantime, he is not considered quite capable of serving as orderly for 
the Admiral or Captain, and passes his days under the supervision of a marine 
sentry. The degree to which any man may prove reliable depends precisely 
upon the reliance placed in him. In the early days of our Navy there was 
good reason for the posting of marines on board our men-of-war. These 
reasons have one by one been wiped out until only “custom” remains to ex- 
cuse the neglect of those in authority to recognize the pronounced change in 
men and conditions, and to keep pace with it. The bluejacket of to-day is 
recruited from the same walk in life as the marine; many families have 
representatives in both services. The admirable system of training now in 
vogue at our Naval Training Stations sends the bluejacket on board ships per- 
meated through and through with the military idea,—willing to do the work 
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set him, ambitious to reach the highest post and shoulder the maximum re- 
sponsibilities attainable by the bluejacket. And it is in him to realize his ambi- 
tions. But his hopes are nipped in the bud. The marine stands over him; 
self-respect and manly assertion shrink back into their shells. And yet this 
is the man who had charge of a Company and who acted as orderly for the 
Commandant at the Training Station; one of the men which the Commander- 
in-Chief believes will show himself capable of helping to win a victory, if every 
commissioned officer on his ship were killed. 

Better for the Navy, better for the bluejacket, and better for the marines, 
if the latter were withdrawn from our ships and distributed at our home Navy 
Yards and stations in our foreign possessions, in such manner as will keep the 
battalion and regimental organization of this time-honored Corps intact, instead 
of splitting them up between the ships—destructive of regimental pride—and 
causing a break-up of the battleship organization when marines are with- 
drawn for special service, as in the case of the 800 recently sent to Colon. 


The manager of a dancing pavilion at, or near, New London, recently 
barred from his place enlisted men of the Navy in uniform, because his 
civilian patrons objected to dancing on the same floor with men in either 

Army or Navy uniform. The proprietor of a saloon in the 
The Uniform north end of Boston, about the same time, refused to serve 

two petty officers of the Navy with refreshments, because, 
as he explained, bluejackets in uniform had precipitated frequent rows, and the 
police had warned him to keep order, which could only be accomplished by 
ordering the sailors away. This man stated that he did not mean to show 
any disrespect to the Navy, but for his own salvation he had to adopt means 
to live up to the law as required by the police. The patrons of the gentle- 
man first referred to, who were so particular as to draw the line against dane 
ing in company with bluejackets in uniform, are for the most part mill hands 
and citizens of no particular or permanent calling. 

It is hopeless to attempt to bring about a change of heart on the part of 
individuals. The only thing to do is to put on the Statute books of every State 
a law prohibiting discrimination against any enlisted man in uniform, solely 
because of his wearing such uniform, and to punish any discrimination by a 
fine and a recovery of actual damages sustained, as was done by the Rhode 
Island Legislature last spring. 

There is every prospect that at the next session of the legislature of the 
State of Washington a bil! will be passed, prohibiting discrimination against the 
uniform, similar to the one passed in Rhode Island. Rear-Admiral Burwell has 
received letters from a number of prominent members of the legislature, every 
one being favorable to the passage of the bill. The military and naval societies 
of that section have also promised to add their influence. During the fall and 
the coming year ARMY AND Navy Lire proposes to conduct a vigorous propa- 
ganda throughout the States, for the purpose of securing the passage of similar 


bills. 


ee ee eS 
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As we are going to press, the fate of the eight cadets dismissed from West 
Point for violating the law which prohibits hazing still hangs in the balance. The 
matter is one in which the personal equation should not be allowed to enter. The 

law which Congress passed, providing a specific penalty for 
Hazing at hazing, was well-known to every cadet at the U. S. Military 
West Point Academy. It put an end to a brutal and long-standing prac- 

tice which has no place in an institution whose corner-stone is 
discipline. While others might forget that such a statute was on the books, cadets 
at West Point could never forget it. It was, therefore, with eyes wide open, and 
with deliberate intent, that the law was violated. No discretion being reposed in 
the authorities at West Point, there was nothing else for them to do but to dismiss 
the eight cadets whom, after investigation, they found guilty of deliberately vio- 
lating the law. There is no other course open to the Secretary’ of 
War and to the Commander-in-Chief than to approve of the action of the 
authorities at West Point. No normal man delights in the punishment and humilia- 
tion of another; no normal man would rebuke an official who has performed an 
unpleasant duty, or prejudice his future influence and authority by refusing to 
sustain him. 


Americans have taken the acquisition of the Philippines as a matter of fact. 
The Islands are so far away, and there is so much of pressing interest right at 
hand, that the manner of arranging our new responsibilities, and discharging our 
new obligations, is left absolutely to the Government at Washington. How many 
American people know, for example, that Mindanao is a little virgin empire, with 
millions of acres of the richest land in the world, now idle and fallow, but capable 
of enormous production? An American officer who has just returned from there 
calls it “the pearl in the golden setting of the Archipelago, the promised land for 
the toilers in the East.” A while ago there was circulated through the Islands a 
petition praying the American people to grant the same trade privileges to the 
Philippines that have been accorded Porto Rico, which Island, after getting what 
she wanted and what she needed, jumped her export trade with the United States 
from $8,500,000 to $28,000,000, and her imports from $9,600,000 to $29,000,000 
annually! Porto Rico is but a dot on the map in comparison with the Philippine 
archipelago, and the benefits accruing to American consumers of her products are 
slight in contrast with those which would come with the extension of our customs 


to include the Philippines. 


Joseph Selden Huntington lives in Lyme, Conn. It is a small village. A copy 
of ArMy AND Navy Lire found its way into that village, and Mr. Huntington 
wrote to the editor, inquiring how long the magazine had been issued in its present 
form. He was given the information, and in reply wrote: 


“Thank you for so promptly replying to my recent request for information. My 
reading of ArMy AND Navy Lire confirms my feeling that you are to be congratulated up 
on your success in producing a periodical of such real interest to all who are good enough 
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citizens to have an interest in the two branches of the Service. IWe (the public) know 
too little of the men of our Navy and our Army—the plain everyday sailors and soldiers; 
and ArMy AND Navy Lire should be of great value in introducing them to us, and making 
us know them in the way we ought to know them. I shall advertise ARMY AND Navy LIFE 
whenever opportunity comes to me, and hope that at some future date I may be able to 
be of some real aid to you.” 


Stone by stone Rome was built; man by man we are building up a popular 
interest in the United Service, and an appreciation of its value and indispensa- 
bility, which will guarantee its adequacy and efficiency. It is the persistent ham- 
mering away which does it; the patient pressing home of facts,—the fearless 
fighting of popular prejudice based purely on lack of information. 


Heretofore all organized efforts for peace have been confined to anti-armament 
people, so that the interests of peace, and the proper defense of our nation, have 
been antagonistic. The Practical Peace League harmonizes both interests. President 

Roosevelt said: “J most emphatically believe that the whole 
The Practical American people should subscribe to what you call your Prac- 
Peace League tical Program for Peace.” The editor of ARMy AND Navy 

LiFe will be glad to have the Service cooperate in this impor- 
tant and mutually beneficial movement by signing and forwarding the following 
(no fee or contribution required) : 


Mr. W. D. Walker, Secretary, 
320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ; 
I approve the Practical Program of THe Pack aND ARpirraTion LEaGue,—Adequate Armament, whicl 
necessitates an unquestionably superior power in our possessions and in the waters adjacent thereto in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Seoune, and Effective Arbitration, which necessitates agreements between all na 
tions to respect each others’ territory and sovereignty therein, and to arbitrate all other questions. I desire 
to be enrolled as a member, and will use my influence to promote the ends of the Leseue in all ways that 
may be proper, considering my position in the Service. 


WE as 1a Sndosaensrebeveteden 0 0baeuenews 
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“IT have been one of your ae s for about a year, and wish to express 
to you my personal gratification for the work you are accomplishing, and the, 
way you are doing it. In every number I see a vigorous effort to be of service 
to the Navy and to naval officers. You have gathered and disseminated ideas, 
and you have given us instructive and interesting articles to read. Your educa- 
tional campaign for the Pay Bill, reaching ito every State of the Union, has 
undoubtedly been of far-reaching influence. For all of this accept my personal 
appreciation. Your permanence is now an accepted fact, and I expect ARMY 
AND Navy Lire will now be regarded by all of us as one of the monuments 
of Service journalism. It would seem that our combined Service should sup- 
port such a publication as you are, and you have a field all to yourself. But 
I notice you have to educate the Service to the need of you, and that thing you 
have been and are most successfully doing.” 

Lirut.-Com. E. L. Beacu, U. S. N 
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CHARLES E. WOODRUFF 


(Fundamental principles underlie wise policies. 


The maximum efficiency of our Na- 


tional Defense organization, with the minimum expenditure of the people’s money, is the 
great objective of ARMY AND Navy Lire. A system of promotion and retirement which 
does not recognize fundamental principles will not produce the maximum of efficiency. 
Major Woodruff has had the following article in course of preparation for fourteen years. 
It is not a hasty generalization, but the result of long study of the problem of a system of 
promotion which will get the maximum work out of each officer, utilize his original ideas, 


and prevent the disastrous results of stagnation. ; 
The article will be completed in the October issue.—Editor.) 


retirement of the enlisted man. 


Senescence or senility is old age, but the 
word has a technical medical meaning when 
used to describe the physical changes which 
accompany old age. These changes really 
begin in childhood so that a man is said to 
begin to die as soon as he is born. In addi- 
tion no two persons are alike as to the rate 
at which senile changes progress and there 
are such wide variations that one man may be 
senile at 40 and another physically youthful 
at 50. Indeed there is a form of degeneration 
or defective vitality in which the changes go 
to a fatal termination in a few years, the child 
of ten or even six dying with the tissues of 
extreme old age. The youngest senile person 
I have ever seen was a soldier of about thirty- 
two, who died of his condition. The idea 
of time therefore is more or less eliminated 
from the word senility used in its technical 
sense, for a senile condition of a tissue may 
exist at any age. 


The Best Fighters Under 45 


It is not the purpose of this paper to de- 
scribe in detail the minute changes which we 
call senile, or even refer to many of the gross 
ones. They are described in a series of articles 
in Popular Science Monthly 1907 by Prof. 
Chas. S. Minot of Harvard University. In a 
general way they are known to everyone—the 
hardening of the arteries and other tissues, 
and the atrophy of the muscles and vital 
organs. Nor is it profitable to discuss the mili- 
tary bearing of these changes as far as the en- 
listed man is concerned, for they are well 
known. As a practical matter in and out of 
the army, senile changes naturally eliminate 
men from employments requiring youthful tis- 
sues. It is best explained in athletic contests, 
where survival of the fittest is seen to best 
advantage. Pugilists, for instance, are physi- 
cally senile at 35, as a rule, that is, they are so 
senile for that kind of exertion that they suffer 
defeat at the hands of younger men, though 
they may be far from senile in the general 
sense of the term. At 35 also the private sol- 
dier is deteriorating and at 45 he is not able 
to do the work. Rules for the ages of con- 
scripts are about the same the world over, and 
have established themselves naturally by rea- 
son of the loss of quickness, suppleness, en- 
ergy and endurance. Many observations have 
proved that manual dexterity increases from 


It shows a scientific reason for the earlier 


17 to 30, and remains at its maximum for 15 
years, but after 45 it declines. Managers of 
factories therefore demand youthful operatives 
and the modern surgeon has only 15 years of 
maximum ability. As experience grows, mus- 
cular skill lessens and high grade manual work 
requiring concentrated attention and judgment 
a to a decade or two in the prime of 
life. 


Officers and Brains 


What is not known, except by a very few 
physicians, is the effect of senile changes in the 
brain. The officer class has existed ever since 
there have been armies, and they secure their 
positions because of the possession of a trained 
brain which can do the thinking, guiding and 
leading for the mass of men who do fighting 
which requires youthfulness. It is therefore 
of vital military importance to know what are 
the facts as to mental senescence. In time of 
war the defective officers eliminate themselves 
through the survival of the fittest. Like the 
pugilists they are replaced by active younger 
men. In time of peace, when there is no oc- 
casion to use the brain in those war problems 
which require such quick active thinking, and 
when it is so easy to sink. into a quiet routine, 
dangerous senescence is not noticed. The 
brain, as we will see later, does its hardest 
work after the muscles have declined, so that 
officers can continue in their work for many 
years after the soldier of equal age has been 
wholly disabled by senescence. These seem 
mere truisms, but the matter is far more com- 
plicated than this simple statement implies. 
It is in great part the basis of the movement 
now going on in all armies towards the elimi- 
nation of the less efficient and the selection of 
the most efficient, and it is amazing that in the 
vast amount of literature now in existence lit- 
tle or nothing about senescence has been pub- 
lished. 

All discussions of the subject are remarka- 
ble in that they fail to distinguish youthfulness 
from what might be called originality. As 
both decline together and at different rates, 
producing different results, it is not at all 
strange that such bizarre opinions are held 
as to senility. Osler’s famous mention of the 
matter has not been understood by a single 
writer as far as I have been able to learn, and 
the thousands of comments which have ap- 





peared have credited him, or rather discredited 
him, with ideas of which he never dreamed. 
As the matter is of vital military importance, 
it must be explained before we touch upon sen- 
escence proper. 

The brain is an organ which acts as a unit, 
though it is composed of upwards of nine bil- 
lions of independent yet co-ordinated cells 
of microscopic size working in specialized 
groups. They are so small that their total 
bulk is a mere trifle. They are spread out 
in a thin layer on the surface of the brain 
and constitute the gray matter. The great 
size of the human brain is due to the enormous 
number of fibers which connect the various 
cells with each other. It is as though there 
was a telephone system whereby each man of 
a city was in constant communication with 
every other man or group of men, without the 
assistance of a “central.” So complicated is 
this svstem of communication that it is doubt- 
ful whether the minute anatomy of the brain 
will ever be traced. It enables the brain cells 
to do good “team work”; that is, they are co- 
6rdinated and organized for united action in a 
manner which is almost beyond conception. 
When it is realized that each cell is a “special- 
ist” which can do only one thing, and that very 
numerous groups of these specialists exist,— 
some receiving, recording and bringing up 
memories of sounds, others of visions, etc.,— 
it is truly marvellous how they are organized 
to act as a unit. A highly organized modern 
army composed as it is of specialists, is a 
crude, childlike, primitive affair compared to 
the army of brain cells. This system of nerve 
fibers is the character which distinguishes the 
human brain from that of the lower animals, 
for the bulk of the brain cells is inconsiderable 
as compared with their lines of communica- 
tion. Recent observations also show that in 
the brains of highly intelligent men, there is 
an exceptionally Jarge amount of the white 
matter, and there is some evidence that the 
lower races not only have fewer and smaller 
cells than the higher, but that the white matter 
is markedly less in amount and complexitv. 

The number of memories and thoughts and 
the accuracy of the judgments are dependent 
upon the number and size of the cells and 
their organization. In a general way, the 
intelligence depends upon the brain weight, 
for the more intelligent the species of animal 
the larger is its brain from the number of 
cells and the extent of the organization of con- 
necting fibers. Among races of men and 
among individuals of the same race the same 
law holds. The mean weight of the brains 
of exceptional men is much greater than that 
of mediocre men. There are so many apparent 
exceptions to this law, that there is a growing 
tendency among physiologists to assert that 
there are other unknown factors, which ren- 
der the intelligence more or less independent 
of the size and weight of the brain. Obser- 
vations have been recorded of many noted 
men whose brains upon post-mortem examina- 
tion were found to be smaller than even the 
average. Undoubtedly this-is true to a minor 
degree, but the facts are explained by the 
extra size of one or more groups of cells, which 
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enables the man to do specially good work 
in a limited sphere. Even though he be below 
the average of intelligence he may be very 
noted in his speciality. The most extreme cases 
of this kind are the idiots-savants, or learned 
idiots like Blind-Tom, who are really an idiot 
though able to remember and reproduce piano 
music. Between these real degenerates, and 
the man of huge brain like Daniel Webster, 
there is every conceivable variety of men 
noted for ability on more or less limited lines. 
We can state it as an invariable law that a 
man’s intelligence in one or more directions 
depends upon the number, size and strength 
of his brain cells and their organization by 
fibrous connections. 


Equipment Complete at Birth 


All this long preliminary is merely to lead 
up to the fact which is always ignored in 
studies of intelligence and senility. The brain 
cells are derived from certain cells of the 
embryo by a process of repeated divisions, 
one cell dividing into two, these into four, 
etc. These divisions cease some months before 
birth—and that is the fact to remember. When 
a child is born it has all the thinking cells it 
will possess through life. They are small 
to be sure, and grow larger for many years, 
but never grow more numerous. Education 
only trains fhem and strengthens them, but it 
never multiplies them—nothing can do that 
Training never gives a horse more than four 
legs. If we knew the functions of the cells 
in every part of the brain and had some kind 
of X-rays which would enable us to see the 
child’s brain cells three months before birth 
we could tell whether it was to be a fool or 
genius and in what directions its talents 
would be, and also the character of its future 
thoughts. That is, our mental calibre and 
ability are predestined long before birth. 

It is evident then, that as these cells enlarge 
during childhood and the fibrous connections 
develop the communications, the mind unfolds 
and assumes the form it is to hold through 
life. The curious fact to keep constantly in 
mind is the extreme rapidity of this growth. 
Though the brain at birth has only % the adult 
weight, it finishes 24 of its growth in 3 years 
and 9/to in 4 or § years. In two or three years 
more it has reached almost the maximum. 
There is some growth after 9 or 10, but it is 
slow and small in amount. The skull is known 
to enlarge up to 21, and there is some evidence 
that in men the brain increases very slightly 
in weight until 28 and exceptionally perhaps 
until 35 or even 40, particularly in the cortical 
or gray matter. But so much of the growth 
has been attained at 15, that the mind always 
shows its character and power at that time 
and generally at 12.* 

Evidently no two brains can be exactly alike, 
so that the character of the thoughts, original 
to a person, is fixed long before 15. That is 
what is meant by the psychologists when they 
say that no one has an original idea after 15 





* No authorities are mentioned as it is unnecessary, 
but the detailed facts as to the growth of the brain 
may be found in a work by Dr. McDonald, Pro- 
fessor of Neurology in Chicago University. 
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years of age, and some say after 12. It 
does not mean that we do not get new ideas 
from without—we do that until we die—but 
that the manner we group our impressions and 
new facts learned from without and reason 
upon them to form our own conclusions, is 
a function of the brain as a whole and is 
fixed for life at 12. The child merely has few 
experiences to think about, the adult has many. 


Youth Makes History 


Now we can understand what Osler really 
said. If a man is congenitally of average in- 
telligence, he varies so little from the mass, 
that his thoughts are very similar to those of 
the mass. The bulk of humanity add com- 
paratively nothing to advance civilization 
They merely make a living in ari environment 
others create. Among the 86 million of our 
people, no two of whom are exactly alike, 
there are many who are born with brains much 
different from the average, and these are the 
original thinkers. Their originality shows 
itself, of course, as soon as the brain is suffici- 
ently developed, and as soon as they learn 
facts and group them together in new ways. 
Revolutionary discoveries, then, are invariably 
made by youthful brains, which happen to be 
different from all other brains previously born. 
The history of the world shows that nearly 
all its advances have been made by mere boys. 
If we could annihilate all the discoveries made 
by men over 40, civilization would not be set 
back an appreciable degree. This does not 
mean that men can not do good mental work 
after forty—most men do their best after that 
age. but they work on lines they originated 
in the quarter century from 15 to 40. A very 
few may continue some years more, but what 
they add to the world’s store of discoveries 
can be safely ignored. Until extreme old age 
they can compile facts like the historian Ban- 
croft, or continue a philosophy like Spencer, 
or plan campaigns like Von Moltke: but the 
work is always blocked out in youth. 

The grand work of men over forty is fre 
quently quoted to prove that Osler was wrong. 
Darwin, for instance, was 50 years old when he 
published his Origin of Species, but it is most 
dishonestly concealed that he conceived the 
whole thing when he was 27 and worked for 
23 years collecting proofs before he dared to 
publish an idea so opposed to the thoughts 
of mankind. Wallace was 37 when he wrote 
his paper describing the same idea as Darwin, 
and he too had been thinking of it a long time. 
Edward Jenner was 47 when he introduced 
vaccination, but he conceived the idea 22 years 
previously and worked it up during those long 
weary years. At 31 he had already proved 
that cow pox and “grease” in horses were the 
same. Magellan was 50 before he discovered 
the straits, but he was a distinguished sailor 
and soldier and pioneer for 20 years. Vesalius, 
Harvey, Hunter, Bichat, Laennec, Virchow, 
Lister, Koch and others were all young when 
they made their epoch making discoveries—yet 
some of them were many years in elaborating 
their ideas. For instance, Harvey was 50 
when he published his work “Exercitatio de 
Motu Cardiet Sanguinis.” Lister did not be- 
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gin to make headway in convincing surgeons 
of the principles of asepsis until he was close 
to 50. Columbus worked for many years be- 
fore he had a chance to explore to the west 
and he did it when 56. Robert Fulton built 
the first Hudson steamboat at 42, but he had 
made one in France when he was about 30. 
He made the first steam warship at 47. Like- 
wise Samuel Morse did not perfect his tele- 
graph until 46, but he conceived the idea many 
years before. Bacon, Kepler, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Cromwell, Fulton and Morse all did 
grand work after 40 and so did thousands of 
others. 


Famous Young Men 


It would be a sad privation to lose the work 
accomplished by men over forty—indeed it 
would be an irreparable loss—but civilization 
would not be set back, for their youthful 
thoughts or discoveries would remain. Others 
would continue the work on the lines laid 
down—as we will see in the numerous cases 
where the world’s inventors have died young. 
Edison announced on his 60th birthday that 
he was done, yet his real work was done 20 
years ago, and all this time he has been work- 
ing on lines he originated before he was forty 
when his revolutionary discoveries were made. 

When a man’s brain begins to work in youth 
he forges to the front—if it is in him to do 
so. In order to prove these facts we have but 
to take up any new thing in the history of 
the world, and find out the age of the man 
who suggested it. Any encyclopedia will 
furnish thousands of instances. Open any 
volume at any page and read. I have collected 
some cases for illustration but there are mil- 
lions more, for every advance in civilization 
is an example of someone’s youthful origi- 
nality. Dr. W. A. N. Dorland has investigated 
the age records of 400 eminent men, and finds 
that the average age at which their first great 
works were produced was only 24, very few 
began later than 26, and many as early as 17 
(Century Magazine, April, 1908). 

James Fox was only 21 when he was Lord 
of the Admiralty, William Pitt was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at 23 and Prime Minister a 
year later. Wagner, though educated as a law 
yer, took to music after he was 21, but he 
composed a great work at 17. David the 
Shepherd’s boy was King at 18. Cortez so 
distinguished himself at 20 in Cuba under 
Velasquez that he was sent to Mexico, of 
which he became master at 33, and he retired 
at 59, dying at 67. Shelley wrote one of the 
world’s greatest poems at 21. Ruskin at 24 
was famous as the writer of ‘“‘“Modern Paint- 
ers,” and Byron at the same age wrote “Childe 
Harold.” Bryant was a mere boy when he 
wrote Thanatopsis. Napoleon was master of 
Italy at 28, and Emperor and master of con- 
tinental Europe at 35. Schopenhauer published 
his revolutionary philosophy at 31, his suc- 
cessor R. Hartmann published his pessimistic 
work at 26. James Watt is said to have con- 
ceived his great invention as a boy watching 
the tea-kettle, but he did not develop the ideas 
until he was 33, and the steam engine of to-day 
is essentially as he left it. In 1872 a mere boy, 
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Johannes Schmidt, in a little essay, completely 
upset the whole theory of the Asiatic origin 
of the Aryans and the relationship of the 
various Aryan languages,—a baseless theory 
still in the school-books, for false ideas die 
hard. Dennis Kearney was at the height of 
his power and eloquence at 34. Davy, Young, 
Fresnel, Arago, Forbes, Joule, Mayer, Helm- 
holtz, Sir Wm. Thomsen, Clausius and Ran- 
kine, “were in their twenties when they made 
their greatest discoveries” in science. Sir 
Wm. H. Perkins—the coal tar wizard—was 
only 17 when he discovered — purple 
(mauve) in Hoffman’s laboratory in London. 
At eighteen he was selling it in large quanti- 
ties. He revolutionized the dyeing industry 
of the world and opened up the whole tremen- 
dous field of coal tar products. He soon made 
some more discoveries, but thoush he kept 
at work for fifty years longer, his later dis- 
coveries could be ignored as far as civilization 
is concerned. Marconi is now only 31. Fin- 
sen was only 33 when he published his first 
paper on the effects of light and he died when 
he was 44. Dr. Ludovic L. Zamenhof of War- 
saw conceived in boyhood the idea of the 
universal language Esperanto, and gave it to 
the world at 28. Morgagni, “the father of path- 
ology,” began his autopsy findings or note 
books before he was 20. Virchow began his 
work on cellular pathology at 25 and finished 
it at 35. Auenbrugger invented the modern 
methods of physical diagnosis when he was 
24 and worked it up before he was 4o. Laen- 
nec began investigating at 25, discovered 
the method of auscultration before he was 30, 
and his book appeared at 35. He died at 37. 
Corrigan in Dublin at 25 worked up aortic 
diseases. Stokes, a contemporary, wrote his 
first book on the stethoscope before he was 
21. He described Cheyne-Stokes respiration 
before he was 30. Graves described exophthal- 
mic goitre before he was 35, and Bright did 
most of his work in nephritis before 35. 
(Journal American Medical Association, Dec. 
3, 1904.) “Schwann discovered the cell doctrine 
when he was under 25. His book was pub- 
lished when he was about 28. Miiller had 
shown the original character of his genius 
before he was 30. Pasteur always insisted 
that his greatest discovery was that of dis- 
symmetry. It was made when he was in his 
early twenties. Claude Bernard began his 
great work on the digestive ferments when 
he was about thirtv.” 

Long and Morton, with regard to whose 
precedence in the discovery of anesthesia 
there used to be dispute, now settled in favor 
of Long, were respectively 26 and 27 when they 
did their work. Koch, the father of modern 
bacteriology, was scarcely 30 when he wrote 
his first important paper on that subject. He 
was not 40 when he discovered the tubercle 
bacillus. Behring and Roux, to whom we owe 
diphtheria-antitoxin, working at the same time 
in distant countries, were both in their third 
decade when the work was accomplished 
Ramon y Cajal, who discovered so much of 
our modern knowledge of the anatomy of the 
central nervous system, did his best work 
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while still quite a young man; indeed, most 
of it was done when he was under 30.” 


A Common Mistake 


The commonest mistake is to confuse the 
effects of education with originality. Teachers 
are very prone to exaggerate the influence of 
their work and they give out the impression 
that without education, the brain is worth- 
less. Of course the mind can not work out 
conclusions unless it has facts to reason upon, 
and it begins to receive impressions through 
its five senses the day of its birth. Its career 
denends to a large extent upon the character 
of these impressions, but they do not alter the 
character of the mind in the slightest degree. 
lhe boy Edison happened to be thrown into 
an environment where he learned of teleg- 
raphy, and he absorbed all kinds of facts 
like every other operator, but he arranged his 
ideas into new forms and created great inven- 
tions. He would not have done this if fate 
had thrown him into some other sphere of 
life, but no doubt he would have made just as 
great inventions based upon other facts. 

Religion is a case at point. It is evolved by 
different races to suit their minds. One race 
can not understand the religion of another, 
and missionary efforts are very barren of re- 
sults. Christians have been at work for 1,500 
years in China with little success, but a few 
missionaries in Great Britain and Scandinavia 
brought whole nations into the fold in no time. 
Even when a people accept a religion they 
change it to accord with their mental powers. 
The Christian Church of Scandinavia is vastly 
different from that of Abysinnia. It may 
be true also, that a man generally remains in 
the faith of his childhood, for that is the 
effect of environment as well as heredity, but 
he leaves the church if his mind is not adapted 
to it. Most Presbyterians, for instance, are 
of that particular faith simply because they 
were born in it; it is the effect of early 
environment and not because of inheritance 
necessarily, but it is quite evident that 2 
white child, stolen by savages and raised in 
their superstition, would not remain in that 
faith very long. 

Consequently, if we wish a boy to be narrow 
but efficient in a certain line, he should be put 
in that environment very early, while his brain 
is growing, so that he receives only that one 
class of ideas or facts, from without. We 
mould the mind only to the extent to which 
we feed it with facts, for the brain cannot be 
changed by our education except to strengthen 
the cells and teach them to work. The sav age 
is a savage, even if he graduates from a uni- 
versity as a doctor of divinity. The genius 
shows his ability even if he never enters a 
school. 


West Point's Specializing 


There is an outcry against the alleged dam- 
age done to immature minds by too narrow 
training of some of our schools. The large 
number of men who attain distinction without 
that training, is foolishly held up as proof of 
the benefit of no education, but they prove that 
they were born with brains which no school can 
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give them. Nevertheless there is some truth 
in the criticism of a one-sided education which 
keeps the boy in dense ignorance of many 
things from which he could derive vast profit. 
This is the main criticism always directed 
against West Point. 

Sometime ago a rather vicious article by O. 
Eltzbacher was published in the Nineteenth 
Century Review, to show the disadvantages of 
education, but it merely called attention to 
some noted instances of men who at first were 
in the wrong environment for the character 
of the brain they possessed. He mentioned 
the fact that Cromwell was a gentleman farm- 
er, Clive and Hastings clerks, Joseph Cham- 
berlain a manufacturer, Lord Goshen a mer- 
chant, and Lord Cromer an Army Officer. 
Wagner was a lawyer, and Bismarck studied 
law but failed twice in his examinations. Wash- 
ington was a surveyor, Franklin a printer, Lin- 
coln a farmer and lumberman, De Witte a 
railway official, Sir William Herschell a mu- 
sician, Faraday a bookbinder, Scott a lawyer's 
clerk, Murat a theological student, Ney a no- 
tary’s clerk, Arkwright a barber, Spinoza a 
glass blower, Adam Smith a clergyman, Lord 
Armstrong an attorney, Herbert Spencer an 
engineer, Pasteur a chemist, Edison a news- 
boy, Stephenson and most of the great invent- 
ors and creators of industry were common 
workmen, though Morse and Fulton were ar- 
tists. 


Great Despite Wrong Education 


All these men were born with brains, and 
could not help being great in spite of wrong 
education. We find other men who gained 
eminence without any education except the 
observations they made like any college stu- 
dent. Lincoln scarcely had the three R’s, Gar- 
field was a boatman at 10, and Jackson a har- 
ness maker. Benjamin H. Harrison a farmer, 
George Peabody, Sir Edward Harland, An- 
drew Carnegie, Josiah Wedgewood, Sir Hiram 
Maxim and Cornelius Vanderbilt were all 
workmen. The first Astor was a butcher boy. 
Rothschild a peddler, Krupp a smith, and 
Rockefeller a clerk. Nevertheless, statistics do 
show that a college education is a tremendous 
advantage, for there is a very high percentage 
of successful men among them, though of 
course a dolt cannot graduate, and success 
of graduates may be due to native ability 
after all. The above instances are exceptional 
variations among the hundreds of millions who 
never had a chance to go to college. 


Early Originality 


Musical ability is so pre-eminently depend- 
ent upon the organization and specialization 
of the brain,—often hereditary—that precocity 
is to be expected. Mozart was a public per- 
former at 6, at 16 he was director of the con- 
certs of the Archbishop of Salzbury, and al- 
most every known musician was correctly 
classified in early youth as great or small. 

Dramatists, like musicians, are successful 
because of exceptional originality which they 
must show in youth, even though a few con- 
tinue to work after they are forty. Shakes- 
peare wrote Venus and Adonis at 28, and the 


best of his plays before 35 or 40. 
at 48 and died 4 years later. A writer in 
Pearson's Weekly mentions several very. 
youthful playwrights, among them the two 
Spaniards, Lope de la Vega-and Pedro Cald- 
eron, who both wrote highly successful plays 
at 14. Douglas Jerrold also wrote a well 
known farce at this age, and William Henry 
Ireland at 15 produced several plays which 
were attributed to Shakespeare. 

In a study of the 287 distinguished men of 
the following table, Sully states the percentage 
who showed their abilities early. It proves 
that natural talents are productive soonest— 
but when work and compilation are necessary 
the age of distinction is delayed. 


He retired 


Profession Gave Promise Produced Distinction 
Before 20 Before 30 Before 40 
Musicians 95 100 100 
Artists 89 08 100 
Scholars 83 71 go 
Poets 75 92 92 
Scientists 75 80 92 
Novelists 75 56 80 
Philosophers 67 56 60 


Many men who have done great and original 
work have died at so early an age, that it is 
remarkable they could have accomplished so 
much. Byron was but 36 at death and so were 
Burns, Raphael, Pascal and Purcell, one of 
the greatest of English musical composers. 
Schubert the great song writer died at 31. 
Alexander, after conquering the known world, 
died at 32 in a drinking bout with his friend 
Proteus. Nero, a case of hereditary “genius 
of brutality,” died at 31, a suicide by compul- 
sion. Chatterton, whose poems are English 
treasures, died at 18, and Keats at 25, having 
written “Endymion” when he was 22. Shelley 
wrote “Queen Mab” at 21 and died at 29. Schil- 
ler was only 45 at death, Raphael 37, Elise 
Rachel the actress 37, Schubert 31, Mozart 35, 
Mendelssohn 38, Gambetta 44. 

Dr. Fritz Schaudinn made so many revolu- 
tionary discoveries in microscopic animal life, 
as to bewilder the imagination. He cleared up 
the final life history of the malaria germ, 
showed the complete history of trypanosomes 
and the protozoa, and finally discovered the 
germ of syphilis. He revolutionized this 
branch of medicine, yet he died recently when 
only 35. The great physicist and philologist, 
Dr. Thomas Young, who distinguished himselt 
early by discovering the undulatory theory of 
light and by identifying the meanings of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, died in 1829 aged 56. 
Jean Francois Champollion, who also de- 
scribed the hieroglyphics, died in 1832 aged 
but 42. Von Graefe, who invented many of the 
modern instruments and methods of work in 
eye diseases, was only 40 when he died. 
Xavier Bichat, who founded the science of 
histology, and of whom it is said that “no 
one else has done so many things in so short 
a time and so well,” lecturing several times 
daily on anatomy, histology, physiology and 
pathology, was only 30 when he died. John 
Harvard, the founder of Harvard College, was 
but 31 when he died in 1638, and though he 
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was the son of a rich London butcher and 
never did anything else but die and leave his 
money, his bequest was an idea which has 
profoundly influenced American civilization. 
John Gutenberg was said to have been over 
40 when he invented printing, but he made 
types long before, and Jos. Priestly was only 33 
when he published his first scientific book, and 
discovered oxygen at 41 after long study and 
experimentation. He worked until old age, 
but made no other great revolutionary discov- 
eries, 

Osler, in his famous speech, said: “I have 
two fixed ideas, well known to my friends, 
harmless obsessions, with which I sometimes 
bore them, but which have a direct bearing on 
this important problem. ‘The first is the com- 
parative uselessness of men above 40 years of 
age. This may seem shocking, and yet, read 
aright, the world’s history bears out the state- 
ment. Take the sum of human achievement in 
action, in science, in art, in literature—subtract 
the work of the men above 40, and, while we 
should miss great treasures, even priceless 
treasures, we should practically be where we 
are to-day. It is difficult to name a great and 
far-reaching conquest of the mind which has 
not been given to the world by a man on 
whose back the sun was still shining. The 
effective, moving, vitalizing work of the world 
is done between the ages of 25 and 40—these 
15 years of plenty, the anabolic or constructive 
period, in which there is always a balance in 
the mental bank, and the credit is still good.” 


The Crisis of 40 Years 

Now what is this crisis of 40 years (La 
Crise de Quarante Ans.)? Has it a basis in 
scientific fact? . The illustrations given above 
prove that a brain shows its type or originality 
as soon as it is sufficiently developed—while 
in its teens generally, but surely before the 
third and fourth decades are passed. It is the 
rarest thing for a mind to delay 40 years before 
showing its powers. But why should it stop 
its original output soon, as though it were ex- 
hausted? There is considerable evidence that 
the average brain, after attaining its maximum 
development somewhere between 20 and 40, 
does not hold its own very long, but soon 
begins its senile decay or atrophy. At 50 the 
process is quite marked. The cortex then be- 
comes thinner, its cells atrophy, the number 
of fibers diminishes, the brain shrinks and its 
volume in time may not fill two-thirds of the 
skull. This is for the average man whose 
period of maximum mental power is thus very 
short and whose intellectual ruin is said to set 
in at 55, after a gradual decline of 15 or even 
20 years. Recent investigation by Raymond 
Pearl (Journal of Comparative Neurology, 
1905) seem to show that the age of decay 
begins as soon as the brain reaches its maxi- 
mum. “Beginning with about age 20 there 
is a steady and uniform, though gradual, de- 
cline in brain weight with advancing years.” 

Among intellectual men the rule is different. 
Either from inborn strength of the tissue or 
from the strength acquired by exercise, the 
brain does not show a marked decrease of 
weight until 65, though there is no reason to 





doubt that the fatal crisis of 40 years exists 
in their case as well as in average man when 
their brains become fixed and incapable of 
further modification. Prof. James, the psycho- 
logist, is quoted as saying that after 25 few 
men acquaint themselves with a new science, 
and the conceptions acquired before 30 are the 
only ones we ever gain. It is due to the ces- 
sation of growth, and beginning of atrophy of 
the brain. Every year, of course, adds to our 
experiences, which become richer and richer, 
but the mind is less and less able to work them 
up into revolutionary conceptions. New facts are 
merely packed away into the old pigeon holes. 
If a youth of 25 could only have the experi- 
ences of a man of 65, what a world this would 
be! Unfortunately when we get the knowl- 
¢dge we have not the power to use it. This 
has been known for ages. An ancient Greek 
philosopher said that if a man had accom- 
plished nothing notable before 40 it was useless 
to expect anything original afterwards. It is 
the rarest thing for a man over 50 or even 
over 40, to make a success of a new business 
or profession to which he had paid no prior 
attention. Old dogs do not learn new tricks, 
and employers of labor do not want novices 
over 40 as they can not learn. 


Old Men for Knowledge 


The early development and the short period 
of our full powers are understood by a review 
of the conditions which developed human be- 
ings. It is rarely mentioned that primitive 
man did not live to be over 40, and perhaps 
45 was extreme old age. When man fought 
for existence, he was like the modern pugilist 
—knocked out before 35 by a younger man. 
John L. Sullivan is only 49 now. Our phy- 
sique, by the laws of evolution, is designed 
for only 35 or 40 years of wear and tear,— 
after which it must not be abused. Baxter’s 
statistics of the soldiers of the Civil War show 
that there is even an increase of stature up to 
35 years of age. Civilization on the other 
hand demands conservation of knowledge and 
those tribes survived which protected the old 
men for their knowledge, not for their activity. 
Only 2,500 years ago our own ancestors found 
it an absolute necessity to kill the sick, feeble, 
and many of the infants, and the custom of 
sacrificing old men to the river God by throw- 
ing them from bridges, survived as a religious 
ceremony until the historic age in Rome and 
Central Europe, though effigies were used in 
place of men. Subsequently, preservation of 
the aged—those over 45—was a necessity as 
above explained, but it was preservation of the 
aged by the young for their mutual benefit. 
It was the young man under 35 who supported 
and advanced civilization, but he did it better 
if he had the old men to use as store-houses 
or libraries to preserve past experiences. The 
old were preserved by others as they were 
unable to preserve themselves except by ren- 
dering services to the young in council and 
advice based on memories. And this brings 
us to the sad side of this picture and the real 
beginning of our discussion of senility. The 
same conditions exist to-day, but they are not 
seen until war makes them evident. Even in 
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peace without the protection of the younger 
element organized in police forces, the aged 
would promptly perish. In long wars only 
the young are engaged. 


45 Years of Strenuous Life 

Nature made no provisions for 11en over 45, 
for there were none in primitive times. All 
our tissues are designed for 40 or 45 years 
strenuous use, after which they must be cod- 
died. If the heart is subjected to high pres- 
sure it is ruined, so that the art of war relieves 
the elder brain workers of the necessity for 
those great exertions which are less harmful 
to the boys in the ranks. Our eyes have partly 
lost their accommodative powers at 40, so that 
glasses are needed for near work, and at 60 
the power is completely gone. In primitive 
times glasses were not needed as men had 
plenty of vision until they died at 40 or earlier. 
Consequently, when civilization made the pre- 
servation of the old necessary, or rather highly 
organized society arose because they were 
preserved, we find them senile. That is, after 
35 or 40 our brain cells become smaller and the 
brain lessens in weight, vigor, energy and 
elasticity. Until 25 there is wonderful re- 
ceptivity—the child believes everything told 
to it and its greatest charm is the unbounded 
faith in fairies and Santa Claus. At 25 the 
receptive age is ended, and new ideas are 
taken in with an effort. After 40 it seems as 
though the brain tissue had become so fixed 
in its method of work and had so far begun 
its senile atrophy, that it can not grasp the 
new idea which requires relinquishing of the 
fixed ones. This statement.is generally denied 
when first heard, because the hearer thinks 
that it means that a man over forty can not 
learn anything new—an absurdity. The very 
denials from old men are proof of the fact. 
If a new idea requires the abandonment of 
fixed ones long held, it is always rejected or 
is not understood. No man, for instance, who 
was 40 years old when trolley cars were intro- 
duced, and had no idea of electric powers, 
has ever understood what makes the trolley 
go. Musical artists rarely learn new things 
after 45, though they may compose until ex- 
treme old age. 


Progress Through Struggle 


Now civilization in peace times always tends 
to retain men in the harness, as there is no vital 
necessity as in war for the young men to oust 
them. Indeed experience shows that the con- 
servatism of the aged is as vital in peace, as 
the aggressiveness of the young in war. In 
our present highly complex civilization, there 
would be tremendous disasters were it not for 
the steadying influence of the elders, and as a 
pure matter of evolution, we are finding it nec- 
essary to place several departments of Gov- 
ernment or of any other organization almost 
exclusively into their control. We often fret 
under their opposition to new ideas, but that 
is always corrected in time. Hence progress 
is always a fight against those in authority. 
Osler, in another wonderful address in 1900 
(Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, August 
2), in which every sentence is a jewel, has 
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beautifully portrayed the gradual approach 
of old age, and said that “Progress is an out- 
come of a never ending struggle of the 3rd 
and 4th decades against the 5th, 6th and 7th.” 
Indeed, unless one can carry out his own new 
ideas, as a manufacturer for instance, but 
must convince the authorities—he publishes his 
discovery at great risk of vicious persecution. 

The senile changes in the brain progress so 
far in 20 years that the difficulty of accepting 
new ideas becomes an actual resentment 
towards them. If anything, the man of great 
genius who has been remarkably original in 
his youth seems worse than the average, for 
he takes it as a personal affront. Somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 60 years of age, our 
attitude becomes one of passive or active re 
sistance to innovation. Osler placed it at 60, 
but it comes much sooner as a rule, and there 
are some remarkable exceptions in which the 
age is delayed—and every man of course con 
siders himself one of the exceptions. 

Age and Power 

Now as civilization progresses and nations 
become more organized, the men in authority 
are older. It is only within three hundred 
years or so, that men over 60 were numerous 
except as advisers who could be ignored if 
need be. Hence it happens that authority in 
science, art, theology and politics is being 
held by men who were formerly powerless. 
The difficulty of introducing change is greater 
every generation. Men frequently must wait 
25 years to get power to carry out ideas sug- 
gested to them in youth. As a rule, then, it 
takes 20 or 25 years for an idea to become 
orthodox, if it was heterodox when first con- 
ceived. Darwin’s discovery was denounced 
by the older clergy until they died, but it is 
now being preached from the pulpits by men 
who were boys or who were not born in 1859. 
A belated echo of the old vilification was heard 
at the consecration of the Rt. Rev. Frederick 
Temple, as Archbishop of Canterbury, a be- 
liever in the proved fact of evolution. A poor 
benighted clergyman protested on the ground 
that it was incompatible with the book of com- 
mon prayer and the articles of religion—as 
though they could prove facts to be myths. 
Since a large number of men of genius die 
early, there is not sufficient time for their 
work to be acknowledged in their life time, so 
that it is almost a proverb that a man’s work 
is not appreciated at its full value until long 
after his death. 

Andrew D. White’s great work on the 
“Warfare of Science and Religion,” is a long 
wearisome string of instances of the opposition 
of senile clergymen to the discoveries of 
youthful scientists, but it is unfair to blame the 
clergy for what everyone did. The old scien- 
tists were just as brutal. The history of the 
world is a long struggle against the dead 
weight of conservatism. I have collected 
some instances, but there are ‘thousands in 
which the discoverers suffered dreadful penal- 
ties for daring to think differently than the 
authorities. In 1862 Bishop John Wm. Colenso 
of South Africa published his book “The 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
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Examined,” a growth of his missionary work 
with the Zulus. He was excommunicated 
and socially ostracized, and the church with- 
drew from the Anglican communion. Forty 
years later it was received back, as orthodoxy 
is now more radical than Colenso. Dr. Crap- 
sey was immeasurably more intelligent than 
his accusers and judges, and in 40 years the 
church may teach his views as orthodox. 

It is a notorious fact that no physician who 
was over 40 when Jenner announced his dis- 
covery of vaccination ever accepted the idea, 
and the opponents of aseptic surgery, when it 
was first evolved, were the old surgeons who 
soon dropped out of the race as a matter of 
survival of the most successful. For a time 
all the great surgery of the world was done 
by very young men, against the opposition of 
the elders, who called them “rippers.” 


Ultra-Conservatism of Age 


very great national work seems compelled 
to wait until the old men who oppose it are 
dead or out of power. The canal and locks 
at the Sault St. Marie had to wait 16 years 
through constant agitation, Henry Clay de- 
claring it ‘‘a work beyond the remotest set- 
tlement of the United States.”” The Panama 
Canal had the same experience. Every ac- 
quisition of new territory by the United States 
has been bitterly assailed by the elder states 
men. Jefferson’s Louisiana purchase was con 
sidered money thrown away for land which 
would never support a population, and Alaska 
was “Seward’s folly.”” Conservatives have 
not yet ceased to assail the acquisition of the 
Philippines, but time will heal their wounded 
senses. 

When Gall first announced his theory that 
the brain was a complex organ and that its 
various parts had special functions, he laid 
the basis for the modern science of cerebral 
localization, yet Sir Chas. Bell, the famous 
neurologist, is said to have declared it to be 
“the most extravagant departure from all the 
most legitimate modes of reasoning” and 
Flourens, a French physiologist, tried to prove 
its falsity. Gall, by the way, was about 30 
when he made his discovery, but it was not 
accepted for more than 50 years. Wagner's 
Lohengrin and Flying Dutchman were rejected 
by managers time after time. The most suc 
cessful novel of the last few years, “When 
Knighthood was in Flower,” was rejected by 
every publisher in New York. DeMaurier 
offered the plot of “Trilby” to a famous novy- 
elist who sneered at him. 

John Woodall, master in surgery, proved in 
Elizabeth’s reign that lime juice prevented 
scurvy and published the fact in 1636, but it 
was not made a part of nautical diet until 1795. 
Mendel, a priest, discovered a great biological 
law which has profoundly modified the views 
of heredity, but it was only taken up re- 
cently after being ignored for 40 years. George 
Westinghouse was about 15 when he invented 
a rotary engine, and at 22 the air-brake, but it 
is said he could not get railroad men to look 
into such a “fool-contrivance.” Almost all 
improvements in transportation are forced on 
railroads after long pressure of public opinion, 
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for they rarely take the initiative even where 
it is profitable. When Morse was trying to 
establish his telegraphic apparatus he had 
no money, so Congress came to his aid and ap- 
propriated $25,000. Mr. Richard Thompson, 
cx-secretary of the Navy says (Science, Nov. 
23, 1906) that he and his colleague from Indi1- 
ana voted for it, but with disastrous results. 
His colleague was defeated for re-election, 
and Thompson himself scraped through by 
the skin of his teeth, because they had “wasted 
the public money.” 

Vesalius, the founder of the modern science 
of anatomy, was at first in great disrepute for 
questioning the infallibility of Galen. The 
Spaniard Servetus, whose death was so em- 
phatically demanded by Calvin for religious 
motives, and who was actually burned at the 
stake when only 44, was in great disrepute 
among phvsicians because he declared that the 
blood circulated in the lungs. His religious 
views were formed when he was a student of 
theology at Toulouse. The late Dr. Bernado, 
who did such wonderful work for the children 
of the London slums, and whose methods are 
now being copied the world over, was the ob- 
ject of hatred and unpopularity for 30 or 
40 years. Professor Neisser was a very young 
man when he discovered the gonococcus—and 
yet how furious were the attacks on him by 
the doctors for doing this great work. For 
a while it seemed as though nothing was too 
hard to say of his “absurd” arguments. 

When the learned Jesuit, Abbe Bourgeois, 
in 1872 proved to the anthropologists at their 
Congress in Brussels that he had found evi- 
dences of the great antiquity of man, the 
majority of the committee of 15 who investi- 
gated the data reported against him. Indeed, 
anthropology has always been seriously re- 
tarded by the inability of its workers to ac- 
conn new discoveries, and it is only within the 
last few years that it has accepted the princi- 
ple of evolution. The great majority of the 
anthropologists of 1859 unhesitatingly rejected 
Darwin’s discoveries, and retarded the science 
a quarter of a century. Even now it is being 
developed upon Lemarckian lines which are 
wholly wrong. We still hear repeated pro- 
posals for raising races to the Aryan level, 
whether they have sufficient brain or not. 

In 1842, when Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
a young obscure teacher of anatomy in Boston, 
he correctly gave the reason for puerpural 
fever as an infection and declared that it was 
not a misfortune but a crime if any physician 
had an epidemic in his practice. Of course 
the two great leaders of medicine, Hodge and 
Meigs, had to differ, the former taught his 
students to divert their minds of any such 
absurd theory that they could carry puerpural 
infection. Likewise Meigs said he preferred 
to attribute the deaths to Providence or ac- 
cident rather than to a contagion of which he 
could form no conception. The elders and 
leaders were wrong and the young man 
Holmes was right. 


The Mosquito-Yellow-Fever Discovery 
A few years later Semmelweiss of Vienna 
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announced the same theory of this contagion 
and the leaders of the profession pounced upon 
him, drove him from his position, from Vienna 
itself, and he was ruined financially and pro- 
fessionally for making a discovery which the 
leaders were too old to understand. He died 
insane in 1865, age 47, and it is said that per- 
secution caused his insanity. When Dr. Carlos 
J. Finlay, of Havana, announced over 30 years 
ago his discovery and proof that a certain 
mosquito transmitted yellow fever, he had facts 
to reason on, but no one believed him. Even 
the famous army board which proved it 25 
years later by their brilliant and brave experi- 
ments were at first somewhat skeptical. It is 
even worse than this, for in 1839, a young doc- 
tor, Beauperthy, found that both malaria and 
yellow fever were inoculated by mosquitoes, 
and published the facts as early as 1856. 
Auenbrugger, the discoverer of thoracic per- 
cussion, mentioned the hatred and calumny 
which come to discoverers. “The work of 
Morton in the discovery of anesthesia, of O. 
W. Holmes in puerpural fever, of McDowell 
and of Simms in gynecology, as well as of al- 
most all discoverers, was killed as long as 


possible, and in exactly this way, and precisely 
by the older men, the leaders, the judges, the 
official spokesmen of the profession.” (Ameri- 
can Medicine, Mar. 4, 1905). When Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes first announced that cathode 
rays consisted of matter in a fourth state 
neither solid, fluid or gas, he was much laughed 
at, even jeered at by professional scientists, 
who required many years to find out that 
he was right. When the English Quaker, 
Wiiliam Tuke, established his “Retreat” for 
the modern treatment of the insane, in place 
of chains and dark cells, he was denounced 
and vilified by the medical profession, and 
Pinel in France and Rush in America were 
similarly treated for similar views. When 
Bodington in 1840 opened his sanitarium for 
the modern outdoor treatment of tuberculosis, 
the English doctors drove away the patients 
he was curing, and the first institution of its 
kind was closed. McCormick in Ireland, and 
Brehmer in Germany, were likewise de- 
nounced. Indeed all medical discoveries re- 
ceive the same contemptible opposition—even 
at present. 


(To be concluded next month’ 


NATIONS AND STANDING ARMIES 


R. L. BULLARD 


The most unmilitary nation of the world is the most backward—China. 

The nations that most neglect their military forces to-day are those that 
suffer most from militarism, tyranny and revolutions—The Latin-Americas.  . 

The nation that has most astonished the world by its enormous progress along ~ 
all lines has been the one that has in recent years turned most of all to military 


life—Japan. 


The European nation that to-day is making far the greatest strides in indus- 
tries and the world’s progress and commerce is the one that keeps the greatest 


standing army of the world—Germany. 


The nation that through distrust refused to keep a standing army has been 


wiped out—Poland. 
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ROMANCES OF A FIREARM COLLECTOR 


BY 


C. W. SAWYER 


Almost every human being has an inborn appreciation of beautiful things that are either 


rare or antique. 


Some people are wild to own every such thing that they see. 


Now and 


then a man specializes on a particular line of curiosities, such as antique china, old mahog- 


any furniture, or relics of the stone age. 
arms for a hobby. 
merit. 
or, more happily, by ingenuity. 
read like @ romance. 


The writer specializes on antique and odd fire- 
The arms themselves are fascinating. 
Their acquisition is often attended with mild adventure, surmounted by sheer luck, 
The story of an arm plus the story of getting it may well 


Their histories are often stories of 


PART II. 


THE THIRTEENTH TEXAS COLT 


lhe revolver, by invention and use, is dis- 
tinctly an American weapon. Samuel Colt, of 
Hartford, Conn., invented it, and the cow- 
boys of the West made it famous by their 
proficiency in its use. In 1836, when Colt, 
still a youth, patented his invention, a revoly 
ing multi-charge firearm was not, however, a 
new thing in the world. In the Tower of 
London is a revolving matchlock gun which 
was owned by Henry VIII. in 1525. In flint- 
lock days Elisha Collier, who lived awhile on 
Eliot St., Boston, invented a flint-lock revolving 
cylinder pistol and rifle. In pill-lock days 
Adam Humbarger, of Ohio, produced a re- 
volving repeating pistol. And there were 
many others. But nevertheless Samuel Colt 
invented the revolver. In the first place, he 
probably never heard of a revolver, nor saw 
one before he made his wooden model. To 
that extent he originated the arm. And fur- 
ther, his ideas for the construction of the arm 
were the only practical ones that had been de- 
vised 


Brought Texas In 


Colt organized a stock company and began 
producing his pistol in 1836. The company 
failed in 1841. During the five years of its 
operation it produced between two or three 
thousand pistols and less than three hundred 


assorted revolving rifles and guns. The pis 
tols—revolvers—went, with hardly an excep- 
tion, to Texas, which was struggling to main- 
tain its independence, and were really a prime 
factor in enabling Texas to become a part of 
the United States. It is because of this oneness 
of their use that they recetved the name of 
Texas Colts. They were frail weapons and had 
hard masters. Consequently they were, most of 
them, quickly destroyed. Such as were left 
were eagerly sought at the outbreak of the 
Mexican War, and, as a second hand one of 
poor appearance, but in working order, found a 
ready sale at from one to two hundred dollars, 
there were very few then in existence which 
failed to get into soldiers’ hands, to be quickly 
spoiled and thrown away. No Colt firearms 
were made between 1842 and 1847. Early in 
the Mexican War the need of Colt revolvers 
was urged by army officers upon the chiefs 
at Washington, and Colt was given an order 
for one thousand, in 1847, with the request 
by Cap’n Walker that they be heavy and 
strong. Colt had no factory and no means; 
he turned to Eli Whitney for help. He hadn’t 
even a sample revolver, and advertising failed 
to bring him one, so the pistols Whitney made 
for him differed materially in appearance from 
those “Texas” ones made between 1836 and 
1842. Therefore collectors of firearms place 


the earliest ones in a class by themselves. 
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The World Ransacked 


Of course they are desirable—necessary- 
to a collection, and are eagerly sought by the 
collectors. They were so scarce, even many 
years ago, that the world was ransacked for 
them, In the course of time collectors believed 
that all in existence had been found, and 
prominent collectors located and counted all 
of them. This was partly from curiosity and 
interest, and partly as a precaution, for valua- 
ble firearms are imitated. My collection of 
Colt percussion firearms was large, but lacked 
a “Texas.” There were twelve in the world, 
each in a collection. No inducement that I 
could offer would move the owner of any one 
of the collections to part with his Texas. It 
certainly looked as if I should have to go 
without. 


On the Track 


However, my interest in percussion Colts 
unabated, and spare time was spent searching 
at the public library, in the libraries of his- 
torical societies, in private collections of old 
books and periodicals, and elsewhere, for early 
Colt data, of which there was little in col- 
lected form. In this search mention was found 
of a great lawsuit between Colt and the Mas 
sachusetts Arms Company, in 1851. The pub- 
lic library yielded an account of it, book size, 
containing every detail. While making notes 
from it J] repeatedly noticed the reference of 
attorneys to arm: offered as evidence—a Texas 
Colt was early offered as evidence. The 
thoucht came that attorneys sometimes keep 
as instruments of service articles which they 
so use, and I wondered if that Texas Colt 
was still in existence. 


Heirlooms and a Trade 


During the following year spare time was 
used exclusively in tracing the descendants of 
the attorneys of the trial of 1851. One clue 
after another failed. When a clue did lead to 
a living descendant, he had no firearm relics. 
My labor seemed without chance of result, 
and the experience of the hunt was all I ex- 
pected from it. Then, one day, came a letter 
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from a man I didn’t know, saying that he had 
heard from his cousin that I was tracing the 
descendants of so-and-so, and he would gladly 
give me any information he possessed. To 
my letter in reply he answered that he had a 
number of pistols, received from his father, 
but he wasn’t interested in such things and 
could not give a technical description, and 
further, that as they were heirlooms they were 
not for sale. I wrote him asking if, as a 
favor to a firearm hobbyist, he would place 
each pisto] on a piece of paper and draw 
around it, then mark on the drawing any name 
or other information stamped on the arm. 
He complied in part with this request, sending 
drawings of about a dozen of his score or 
thereabouts of pistols. There were three of his 
pistols that I wanted for my collection. The 
remainder of them would, if missing links were 
supplied, form for him a sequence—a sequence 
is always desirable in a collection. So I wrote 
him the facts in the case, adding that I could 
furnish from my duplicates the pieces neces- 
sary to complete his sequence, and enquiring 
how he would trade. He answered that he 
was willing to exchange his three for my 
three. This, however, would not be a good 
exchange for me, as I would have to give a 
matchlock, a snaphaunce, and a flintlock pistol 
for three percussion revolvers. So I explained, 
and asked him to throw in a few to boot. He 
agreed, and each of us sent his exchange. 


Thrown In! 


On opening the box from him I found the 
revolvers were wrapped separately into bun- 
dies. The three he had first offered were 
on top. Each was in nearly new condition. 
Next came those given as boot. There were 
three also of them. One was a Leonard pep- 
perbox, spick and span. The next was a 
Leavitt revolver, the subject of the lawsuit be- 
tween Colt and the Massachusetts Arms Co. 
The sixth revolver was also almost new—a 
pistol such as I had never in my hands before 

such as I had sought for years and desnaired 
of owning—a Texas Colt!—the particular 
Texas Colt I had been seeking, and the thir- 


teenth in the world 


“To be rich, aggressive and unarmed is to invite certain dis- 


aster and humiliation.” President Roosevelt. 
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THE ONLY ARMY MASONIC 


The above sketch represents the “Tomb 
Scene In the Fifth Degree” of the new Army 
Lodge of Perfection at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, the only stationary army masonic 
lodge in the world empowered to confer all 
the degrees in masonry. Organized at Fort 
Leavenworth in 1880, General Carle A. Wood- 
ruff, then Captain in the Second Artillery, 
was chosen as its first Venerable Master; 
Charles Page, Senior Warden; William C. 
Wren, Junior Warden; William H. Crowell, 
Orator; Peter J. Redmond, Almoner; Frank 
FE. Collis, Secretary; Aaron J. Comfort, 
Treasurer, and Major Henry Swift, now Chap- 
lain of the Thirteenth Infantry, as Master of 
Ceremonies, the new organization began its 
up-hill move and it was not until 1907 that the 
body gained such sure footing as to warrant 
the permanent establishment. 

Since the beginning of 1907, the membership 
has grown from a half a dozen active to 
more than one hundred, with at least seventy- 
five per cent in regular attandance at the 
monthly convocations, in fact the military per- 
sonnel here and at other posts throughout the 
country, Cuba and the Philippine Islands are 
being attached regularly to the organization. 
During the past few months the more influ- 
ential leaders ‘stationed here saw the need of 
all the higher bodies of the Ancient Scottish 
Rite which would accommodate all the grades 
of army sojourners of the work, and it 
was last December that the first step was 
taken, when Major Daniel H. Boughton, now 
a member of the General Staff of the Army, 
Venerable Master-Elect, made application to 
Grand Commander Richardson at Washington 
for letters temporarv to establish the Chapter 
Rose Croix. [In March of the present year 
George Pulsifer, who is Secretary of the body, 
had occasion to go to Washington on Masonic 
business pertaining to the Shrine, and took 
the opportunity to spread his oratory to the 





LODGE IN THE WORLD 


Grand Commander, with the result that the 
letters were granted, and Colonel Thomas W 
Harrison, Sovereign Grand Inspector General 
for the State of Kansas, was sent March 25, 
and organized the Chapter with the following 
complement of officers: Dr. Sidney L. Hun 
ter, Most Wise Master; Major Daniel Hall 
Boughton, Most Excellent Senior Warden; 
General Charles B. Hall, Most Excellent 
Junior Warden; Chaplain H. Percy Silver. 
Most Eloquent Orator; Captain Ewing E 
Booth, Most Charitable Almoner; Colonel 
Ezra B. Fuller, Venerable Secretary; Mr 
William J. Mathews, Venerable Treasurer; 
Sergeant William J. Tuttle, Worshipful Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies; Mr. Arthur W. White- 
head, Excellent Expert; Electrician George F. 
Lee, Excellent Assistant Expert; Lieutenant 
Raymond S. Bamberger, Standard Bearer, and 
Dr. Joseph Pinquard, Guardian of the Temple. 


The Council 


After this step had been accomplished, it 
was readily seen that the Post was sorely in 
need of the remaining two bodies,—the Coun- 
cil and Consistory—and to that end work was 
begun to organize the bodies, and a delega- 
tion was sent to Wichita, Kansas, in June 
to observe the work at the annual convocation 
at which more than five hundred candidates 
took the degrees, including the thirty-second, 
and it was while there that the delegates again 
approached the Grand Commander with a pe- 
tition of more than half a hundred highe: 
masons at the Post for the establishment of 
the two bodies, with the result that letters tem 
porary were granted and Colonel Harrison 
sent June 22, to organize the Council and 
Consistory, thus completing for the Army 
what has never been known before in the 
History of the World—an Army Post with a 
full complement of Masonic bédies empowered 
to confer all the degrees in Scottish Rite Ma- 
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sonry. ‘The following named officers were 
installed in the Council: Commander, Dr. 
Sidney L. Hunter, 32° K. C. C. H.; First 


Captain Dwight E. 
; Second Lieutenant Commander, 
Chancellor, 


Tuttle, 32°; Orator, 


Lieutenant Commander, 
Aultman, 32° 
Electrician George F. Lee, 32°; 
Sergeant William J. 
Chaplain H. Percy Silver, 32°; Almoner, 
Captain Ewing E. Booth, 32°; Recorder, Col- 
onel Ezra B. Fuller, 32°; Treasurer, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Mathews, 32°; Marshal of Ceremonies, 
Dr. Joseph Pinquard, 32°; Turcopiler, (Com- 
mander of Cavalry) Lieutenant Edward H. 
Tarbutton, 32°; Draper, (Commander of In- 
fantry) Sergeant Doss V. Ponder, 32°; First 
Deacon, Sergeant David Reeves, 32°; Second 
Deacon, Sergeant John K. Maas, 32°; Bearer 
of the Beauseant, Mr. A. W. Whitehead, 32° 
Bearer of the White Standard, Bearer of the 
Black Standard, Lieutenant of the Guard and 
Sentinel were not appointed. 


MRS. EDDY AND THE N 
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The Consistory 


‘The officers installed for the Consistory are, 
Major Daniel H. Boughton, 32°, Master of 
Kadosh; Captain Herbert A. White, 32°, 
Prior of Kadosh; Dr. Sidney L. Hunter, 32°, 
Sub-Prior of Kadosh; Lieutenant R. S. Bam- 
berger, 32°, Chancellor; Chaplain H. Percy 
Silver, 32°, Minister of State; Registrar and 
Treasurer same as in preceding body ; Prelate, 
Mr. Arthur W. Whitehead, 32°; Marshal of 
Ceremonies, Sergeant John O. Lackey, a 
Expert, Corporal Harry J. Bailey, 32°; Assist- 
ant Expert, Dr. E. J. Craig, 32°; Captain of 
the Guard, Captain Frederick L. Knudsen, 
32°; Steward, Mr. George Pulsifer, 32°. 

The first annual Convocation of the Con- 
sistory will be held during the last week in 
September at which time a class of twenty- 
five is expected to take the degrees. 


MRS. EDDY AND THE NAVY 


My. Hayne Davis, whose practical work in the interest of adequate arma- 
ment and world peace is well known to our readers, has called our attention 
x. Eddy, the Christian Science leader, in 


to the attitude of Mrs. Mary Baker ( 


the issue of the Christian Science Sentinel of April 11th. 
“War,” 
that there be c , 
prayed that all the peoples on earth and the islands of 
the sea have:one God, one Mind; love God supreme ly, 


is headed by the following 


“For many years I have prayed daily, 
Slaughtering of our fellow-beings; 


paragraph ‘ 


National disagreements can be, ‘and should 


be, 


The editorial column 
Mrs, Eddy: 


no more war, no more 


written by 
barbarous 


and love their neighbor as themselves. 


arbitrated wisely, fairly; and fully settled. 


It is unquestionable, however, that at this hour the armament of navies is necessary, for 


the purpose of preventing war and preserving peace 
Eddy wrote the foregoing editorial, 


Until Mrs. 


among nations.” 


many of the leaders of the 


Christian Science Church were inclined to oppose the program of peace through 
Several of them are members of Peace 


the medium of adequate armament. 


Societies which believe that war is to be eliminated through disarmament. 


since Mrs. Eddy has given her views, her 


her ideas. As one of them said: “S 
penetrating insight, that we are 
the matter.” 


he 


perfeclly 


But 
followers have ¢ ladly conformed with 
is so far-sighte d, and has such clear, 
willing to accept her judgment in 


“We want a resistless fighting navy as a peace guarantee.” 





President Roosevelt. 
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EDITED BY CHIEF YEOMAN FRED. J. BUENZLE, U. S. NAVY 


All communications intended for this department should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, 
The Bluejacket, Army and Navy Lije, Newport, R. I.’ The editor will be glad to receive 
from bluejackets on ship or shore, clear photographs, letters, brief verses and notes of interesting 
incidents. In all cases names must be given, tho’ not necessarily for publication. 


Our Platform: 


The highest standard of manhood for 
the enlisted men; 

An all-American Navy ; 

Retirement ajter twenty-five years’ 
service ; 

“Open Gangway” in port jor one- 
half the crew when work of the day 
ts done. 

WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR: 

A proper respect for our uniform 

on shore. 


Every bluejacket should bear in mind 
that this department is reserved for com- 
ment, correspondence and news of particu- 
lar interest to him. The rest of the maga- 
zine is equally his, particularly the Edi 
torial Department, in which will be set 
forth the attitude of ARMY AND NAVY 
LIFE on important fundamental subjects 
affecting the naval service, as well as on 
every subject connected with the National 
Defense. The Editorial Department is all- 
service, and the bluejacket is one of the 
most important features of our national 
defense. 


The Ditty Box, the ship’s paper of the West 
Virginia, of which Mr. F. E. Wetmore, an 
enlisted man, is editor, published its July num 
ber on the Fourth. As an anniversary numbet 
it shows great improvement over the average 
ship’s paper, and presents the appearance of 
the best kind of shore printing on big presses 
In the edition above mentioned the editor re 
grets that the “short timers,” leaving the 
ship during the coming month, will take away 
the last remnant of the original crew who 


placed the ship in commission. ‘‘No better 
set of men has ever been assembled in one 
crew. ‘They made the ship a ‘home.’ When 
they bid each other good-bye they try to do it 
in an unconcerned way, but a lump rises in 
the throat and tears to the eyes. It reminds 
them of their first home leaving, and we cer- 
tainly are sorry to lose them, and if any ever 
re-enlist we sincerely hope they will again be 
with us.” The Ditty Box goes on to say: 
“The Bluejacket, combined with ARMY AND 
Navy Lire, wict with instant favor. In its 
new form it pleased all. The single copies 
sent us of the two last issues were snapped up 
on the day received, so we advise those wishing 
opies to order them in advance.” 


An apology which does not lack in frankness 
appears on the front page of the May and 
June numbers of The Buckeye of the U. S. S 
Ohio, It states that the editor is desirous of 
apologizing for non-appearance of the pre 
vious month’s number. The only excuse he 
makes is “that it only takes fifteen minules 
to get ashore, and about two days after his 
liberty expired before he stops thinking of 
what a good time he had. The same applies 
to the printer, only when he returns it takes 
a week's sleep to put him on his feet.” 


During the celebrations, festivities and 
welcoming fétes in honor of the battleship 
fleet on the west coast, there was one ship, 
carrying navy bluejackets, from which no 
word was heard. Her name was not men 
tioned in the despatches; her picture did not 
appear in the newspapers. We refer to the 
U. S. S. Arethusa, a water distilling ship 
which supplies the battleships and auxiliaries 
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with fresh water for their boilers, for cooking, 
drinking and washing purposes. The men 
on board were constantly on the run to main- 
tain their usefulness. They came before the 
fleet or after the fleet, any old time to be out 
of the fun. And we wonder if their being in 
existence at all was appreciated by the men 
of the other ships when they washed their 
clothes with fresh water or drank the cool 
distilled refreshment at the scuttle-butt. 


From the time of leaving Hampton Roads, 
December 16, to the time of anchoring in San 
Francisco harbor on May 6th, the U. S. S 
Connecticut transmitted and received 4,037 offi 
cial messages varying from two to four hun 
dred and fifty words, while in San Francisco 
harbor nearly three thousand official messages 
were sent. This does not include personal or 
unofficial messages. It is not believed that 
there is any Government station or ship 
which has excelled this record. One of the 
wireless men in the fleet would like to hear 
from other wireless men, through this mag- 
azine, as to their oninions in regard to the 
merit of the continental code and Morse code 
for sending messages over wireless. 

We sympathize with our old friend, Chief 
master-at-arms John D. Pennington, of th 
recruiting station in Chicago. He had saved, 
during his twelve years’ service, about on 
thousand dollars, which he obligingly drew 
from the bank and handed to one Edward 
Lord, who represented himself as a surgeon 
of the navy and sold stocks in a_ fictitious 
company. Then Pennington learned that there 
was no company with which Mr. Lord was 
connected in any way, and that he had at one 
time been a hospital steward in the navy. The 
bluejacket is sometimes easy 


It is because the navy is made attractive by 
constant activity that it is proving more con 
genial than ever before in time of peace to 
young Americans, and is able to enlist and to 
hold them by the thousands with only the 
restraint of ordinary discipline. Young 
America does not ask to be coddled; but activ 
ity is essential if he would long continue to find 
satisfaction in a chosen career. 


Che Helen Seavy Quilting Party (Ladies 
Society of Paul Jones Club, S. A. R, of 
Portsmouth, N. H.), on August roth presented 
to the battleship New Hampshire a large 
framed portrait of Admiral Paul Jones. This 
society was organized several years ago by 
the wives and daughters of members of the 
Paul Jones Club, S. A. R., to perpetuate the 
quilting party that made the first American 
flag used on a man-of-war, hoisted by Cap 
tain Paul Jones on the Ranger at Portsmouth, 
N. H., July 4, 1777. This flag was the first 
American flag Europe ever saw, and the first 
carried to victory, when the Drake was cap 
tured April 24, 1778. It went down flying at 
the main gaft of the Bon Homme Richard 
when she sunk September 23, 1779. At the 
same time this portrait was presented, the 
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State presented a silver service, and the 
1). A. R. a set of colors. 


Hospital Apprentice Wallace W. Arnold, of 
the Navy Yard, Boston, has received, through 
his superior officer, a letter from the Secre 
tary of the Navy, commending him for his 
gailant action some time ago in saving the 
life of a boy at the navy yard who had jumped 
into the water not knowing its depth. When 
the alarm was given by some of the boy's 
playmates, Arnold ran a distance of a thousand 
yards, dove in and saved the boy who was in 
an unconscious state. This prompt action of 
\rnold’s saved the boy’s life. 


\dmiral Sperry’s fleet was due at Auck- 
land on August Ioth, at Sydney, August 23, 
and at Melbourne on August 29th. On Sep- 
tember 5th the fleet will leave Australia for 
Manila. One of the features of the reception 
to the fleet while in Australia will be an ad 
journment of Parliament in order that its 
members may participate in the welcoming 
festivities. A sporting event will be a meet- 
ing between Tommy Burns, American blue 
jacket, and Australia’s best man, Lang. Burns 
will also fight Bill Squires. 


\bout $400,000 have been appr priated by 
the Chinese Government for the purpose of 
giving the officers and men of the battleship 


fleet a good time while in the Chinese ports 


} ‘ 


lhe navv as a whole and the battleship flee 
in particular is not seriously troubled with 
the evil of desertions these days. Only one 
hundred and twenty-nine enlisted men were 
left behind at San Francisco when the fleet 
sailed for Honolulu; and at least one of the 
ships is said to have lost not a single man. It 
is improbable, moreover, that even this small 
number—a remarkably low percentage when 
it is considered that there are about thirteen 
thousand men with the flect—represents a 
wilful desertion in every case 


The ladies of a patriotic society in Cali- 
fornia visited one of the battleships in San 
rancisco when the marine, who was escort 
ing them about the ship, informed the secre- 
tary of the society that his mother wore the 
same kind of a badge she did. This was 
the beginning of a very pleasant conversation, 
which disclosed the fact of his being the son 
of a veteran of the Civil War and that he was 
1 native of the same part of the state of Michi 
gan as the secretary. The society later adopted 
the marine as their special correspondent and 
they have had no reason for disappointment 
in him, for he gives them truthful and edu 
cating accounts of his trip around the world 
Che society appreciates the privilege of hear 
ing from him, as it brings an added interest 
to their work 





th | S S Virgin ad before le iving Puget 
Sound, Washington, took on board 1,667 ton 
of coal in four hours and thereby eclipsed 
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all coaling records ever made in any navy. 
Her average rate was 416.75 tons an hour; 
the maximum amount for a single hour being 
555-9 tons. The best previous records ever 
made were by the battleship Georgia, the Ger- 
man cruiser York and the British ships King 
Edward and Implacable. The Virginia coal 
was delivered in bulk, in lighters, without any 
special arrangements being made to facilitate 
its handling. 


The Spokane naval gunnery trophy, a per- 
petual prize for the cruisers which excel in 
gunnery on the Pacific coast, has been received 
in Spokane and is on exhibition there. The 
trophy is a magnificent affair, 24 inches high 
and contains 450 ounces of silver. The 
“spirit of the navy,” and especially of “the man 
behind the gun” is cleverly worked out. At 
the base there rise two sponsons surmounted 
by perfect models of 8-inch guns. Each gun 
is twelve inches in length. The “man behind” 
is worked out in the figure of a gunner 
stripped to the waist, with one hand upon the 
breech and the other extended upward, in 
one case reaching for the wreath of laurel 
being lowered by a figure of a flag draped 
woman representing the city of Spokane, and 
in the other pointing to the bull’s-eye of a tar- 
get. It is a remarkably beautiful piece of 
work, 


The fleet arrived at Auckland, New Zealand, 
on August 9th and the welcome was equal in 
warmth to any received during the cruise. 
Speeches were made in public, in which author- 
ized statements indicated that any visible evi- 
dence of American sea power was welcomed 
with hearty and undisturbed satisfaction. Al- 
though Great Britain’s navy must always equal 
a combination of any two powers, America 
has never been reckoned as one of the two. 


Shore leave was granted to more than 1,000 
men of the fleet on the morning of August 
10th, and they were taken in hand by commit- 
tees detailed for the purpose whose duty and 
pleasure it was to see that they had a good 
time. Many of them took advantage of their 
freedom to visit the summit of Mount Eden, 
an extinct volcano, the view from which is a 
magnificent one. The New Zealanders and 
our enlisted men fraternized freely. Through- 
out the morning, everywhere could be seen 
our men who had declined invitations of the 
committees, with pretty girls on their arms, 
promenading up and down the thoroughfares 
laughing and chatting gaily and answering 
with witty replies the sallies of bystanders. 
On the morning of Thursday, August 13th, 
another batch of 1,000 men landed and were 
entertained at luncheon; in the afternoon 2,500 
landed and attended matinees at the theatres; 
in the evening they had sports and other enter- 
tainments. 


Two months ago we commented in these 
columns upon the case of an enlisted man 
who repeatedly enlisted in and deserted from 


the naval service, in one rating or another, 
changing his name slightly each time he en- 
listed. In Boston this past month a similar 
case was tried by general court-martial and 
the man, Frank J. Hurley, alias about a dozen 
other names, received the severe sentence of 
ten years at hard labor in Weathersfield, 
Conn., prison. Repeaters take notice! 


John Karlberg, Quartermaster, of the U. S. 
S. Peoria, has forwarded to this magazine a 
newspaper clipping which describes the me- 
morial services held in honor of the Benning- 
ton dead by the Bennington Camp of the 
United Spanish War Veterans in Vallejo. He 
says “Jt is refreshing in these times when we 
hear so much of discourtesy to the uniform, 
to know that there are some places and ergan- 
izations that reverence the memory of the en- 
listed men and pay yearly tribute to those who 
died in uniform.” 


In view of the fact that the racing of small 
boats by ships’ crews in the navy is now almost 
entirely confined to rowing, the Navy Depart- 
ment has ordered that all vessels having rac- 
ing cutters on board shall turn in at a navy 
yard the sails, spars, and rigging, as soon as 
opportunity offers. The practice of issuing 
sails to racing cutters has been discontinued. 


By obtaining nearly 200 men last month the 
U. S. Navy Recruiting Station at Indian- 
apolis tied with the New York district for first 
place in the states. 


“With the American Fleet, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific’ is a splendid book on 
a timely subject, and has been compiled and 
edited by Robert D. Jones, an ex-man-of- 
warsman. Throughout its 300 pages of text 
and many illustrations is felt the hand and 
ability of a naval expert—one who can write 
of the navy because he has served in it. Mr. 
Jones has formed his incidents and descrip- 
tions together to make a valuable addition to 
the history of the cruise. The book takes 
the fleet to the end of the first part of the 
greatest cruise ever undertaken by modern 
warships, i. e., a description of the festivities 
on the west coast. We hope the book will be 
a financial success. 


The petty officers and other men of the U. 
S. S. Dolphin presented a gilded bronze tab- 
let to the city of Gloucester, on August 11th, 
as a mark of appreciation of the courtesies 
extended the men of the ship in past visits 
to that port. The tablet is a replica of the flag 
of the President of the United States. 


RETIREMENTS 


July toth, William H. Davison, machinist’s 
mate, Ist cl., U. S. S. Lancaster; July 15th, 
Carl Witt, Chief Boatswain’s Mate. U. S. S. 
Hancock. 











“DION,” THE MASCOT OF TH 


THE NEW H: 
EDITOR OF THE BLUEJACKE 
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2T DEPART! 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE’S MASCOT 


While the battleship New Hampshire was in 
Newport harbor on July 12th preparing for 
her trip to Quebec she received on board a 
mascot in the form of a huge St. Bernard dog 
presented to the crew by Chief Yeoman Fred 
J. Buenzle, U. S. Navy. “Dion” is the dog’s 
name, and he bears the proud distinction of 
having been ushered into the service with the 
most complete set of enlistment and transfer 
papers with which a navy mascot was ever 
dignified. His records are signed by the 
commandant of the Naval Training Sta- 
tion, the executive officer and senior medical 
officer, and his medical record and descriptive 
list contain the dog’s signature and a replica 
of his foot-prints in indelible ink, besides a 
photograph. There is little chance that the 
New Hampshire will ever lose this mascot 
for lack of identification precautions. The 
dog is the largest dog on board ship in the 
naval service, and as such, possesses a long 
record of offenses and punishments, which are 
given here in full: 

June 18, 1906, swallowing rubber ball, (3 
days emetic treatment) ; June 30, 1906, refus- 
ing to enter water, (involuntary bathing) ; 
July 10, 1907, too frisky after clipping, (cau- 
tion); Nov. 6, 1907, frightening peddler 
woman, (summary court-martial, 10 days bread 
and water); May 24, 1908, attaching himself 
to man on wheel and tearing trousers, (sum- 
mary court-martial, condemned to be muz- 
zled for indefinite period); May 26, 1908, 
tearing muzzle, (chained three days); May 
30, 1908, jumping on peddler. and destroying 
pack, (sentenced to wear heavier muzzle) ; 
May 30, 1908, not remaining in middle of 
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street while drawing child in carriage, and try- 
ing to climb fence after a cat (S. C. M— 
confined with poultry); June 1, 1908, caus- 
ing horse to rear and breaking harness, (trans- 
fer to sea-going vessel recommended); June 
20, 1908, having clothing of another in his 
possession, (warned). 

“Dion” is a subscriber to ARMy AND Navy 
Lire. This fact has nothing to do with this 
article, though it is an indication of the dog's 
ability to pick out what is good. He is the only 
pet ever enlisted who has had even his reading 
matter selected for him. Latest advices from 
the New Hampshire are that he is observant, 
is attentive to his duties, and will soon be rec- 
ommended for a permanent appointment as 
mascot. 


START A CLUBROOM 


The San Francisco committee for the enter- 
tainment of our bluejackets has a balance of 
$7,000 and does not know what to do with 
it. Start a clubroom for bluejackets with 
the money; they have everything else they can 
possibly use on shore. Use the fund for put- 
ting up a building in which our men will be 
allowed to stand up and order what they 
want, and pay for it, without any flavor of 
charity. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE UNIFORM 


We are glad to be able to report that since 
the August number of this magazine went to 
press sufficient money has been sent in by 
friends of the uniform to pay all the costs of 
the Fight for the Uniform—i. e. the case of 
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REAR-ADMIRAL SPERRY’S “KIDS” 


Buenzle vs. Newport Amusement Association. 
We are indeed grateful to all those who sent 
in small or large amounts, and each contrib- 
utor must feel that the cause to which he 
contributed was a most worthy one—not a 
fight for respect for one man or a bodv of 
men, but something which went far to show 
the people of the country where our laws are 
lacking in the protection of all nen who have 
enlisted in their country’s service, soldier or 
sailor, regular or volunteer. Not only in the 
State of Rhode Island, where the case resulted 
in legislation which makes future discrimina- 
tion against the uniform of enlisted men a 
punishable offense, but all over the country, 
the effect of the fight in Rhode Island has 
been felt in increased respect for the men who 
man our warships and has excited an extraor- 
dinary interest in naval affairs. It is safe 
to say that had the agitation against uniform 
discriminators not been brought about in the 
East the welcome of our enlisted men on the 
west coast, during the fleet’s visit, might have 
been less lacking in that desire to show es- 
pecial attention to the men who wore blue 
jackets. 

A desire has always been shown by those in 
control of the fund for the Uniform Fight to 
discourage large contributions, and it has 
been the experience in this case that many 
would have contributed many times more than 
they did had they been asked to do so. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt started the list with his check, 
and before the stream of contributions was 
checked there was not a corps of the ser- 
vice or branch which had not sent its repre- 
sentative contributions. The entire service 
helped, and the entire service has without a 
doubt benefited more by this case than it 
ever did by any act against one man or body 
of men. It must also be very gratifying for 
enlisted men, and their friends, to glance over 
the list of high ranking officers in the service 
who lave taken a financial interest in this 
matter of honor of their subordinates. This 


is a good sign. The Fight for the Uniform 
has been a long fight, and sometimes a dis- 


“TEDDY OHIO” WHISPERING A FUNNY 
STORY 


couraging fight. It was the first case of its 
kind ever brought before the courts and the 
people; may it be the last. 


The following amounts received by Com- 
mander William F. Fullam, U. S. N., the 
custodian of the fund, since publication of 
last reports, are gratefully acknowledged: 
Captain A. C, Dillingham, U.S. N.............. ‘$ 5.00 
Rear-Admiral Ste pee 5: a v.s. e- retired. 3.00 


Rear-Admiral é: 
Captain S. A. faunton 


peenees 600s eeses 5.00 
Rear-Admiral N. «4 uN ee ies has abe 5.00 
Enlisted Men, U. 5 Reserve Torpedo Flotilla. 17.00 


Civil Engineer James W. G. Walker, U.S. N.... 2.00 


Lieutenant-Commander Lyman A. Cotten, U.S. "N. 2.00 
Lieutenant-Commander Walter M. Falconer, U: - N 2.00 
Lieutenant- ‘omaseader W. M. Crose, U.S. N.... 1.75 
Lieutenant-Commander T. C. Hart, U. S. e'' “°° 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander W. McDowell, Uv. 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander Walter N. Vernon, i “gy N. 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander E. J. King, U. S. ME cays 1.00 
iseetennst- Commander J. R. Poinsett Pringle, sae 
Chaplain a, 2, Wg. > lo-00-000s'00 00 s0008 1.00 
Ns 5659 0 beHb ors ened ses ene eet edi eee 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander W. H. G. Bullard, U.S.N.. 1.00 
Professor of Mathematics Henry M.’Paul, U.S. N. 1.00 
Pay Inspector Thomas J. Cowie, U. S. eee 1.00 
Paymaster's Clerk A. Gaffney, U. S. N.......... 1.00 
Boatswain Frederick Meyer, U. S. N.......+.+++ 1.00 
Professor of Mathematics Stimson J. Brown, 
LCL cans cmsds 5.ceGhns eases 64508 ORAS 1.00 
Commander Frank W. Bartlett, U. S. N........ 1.00 


Lieutenant-Commander Lloyd H. Chandler, U.S.N. 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander Robert L. Berry, U.S. N. 1.00 
Commander Richard T. Mulligan, U.S.N 
Lieutenant-Commander Needham L. Jones, U.S.N. 1.00 
Commander William R. Shoemaker, Tas 0050 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander David F. Sellers, U.S. N. 1.00 
Commander Nathaniel R. Usher, U. S. N 
Lipsteaast- -Commander Clarence S. Williams, 


Lieutenant-Commander Henry V. Butler, U.S. N. 1.00 
Captain R. R. Ingersoll, U. S. 
Lieutenant-Commander Frank K. Hill, U. S. N. 1.00 


Commander Frank F. Fletcher, U. S. a petcein 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander Joseph L. Jeyne. U.S.N. 1.00 
Captain William W. Kimbaii, U. S. N.........- 1.00 
Lieutenant William F. Halsey, U. Ease cianceay) 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander Cleland Davis, U.S. N.. 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander George C. Sweet, U.S, N. 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander W. Pitt Scott, U.S.N... 1.00 
Commander George W. Denfeld, U.S. N........ 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander Leon S. Thompson, U.S.N. 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander Volney‘O. Chase, U.S. N. 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander’ John Brady, U.S.N. 1.00 
Lieutenant-Commander Henry B. .U.S.N.. 1.00 
Jdeutenant-Commander George AW. Wi 

WWD G US Wis 0400045550606 000008 an n000 S000 eeee 1,00 
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Lieutenant-Commander Arthur G. Kavanaugh, 


Knepper, 


Lieutenant-Commander Che aster M. 


Commander Washington I. Chambers, U.S. N. 
EE ok kali a he biases oe hese RAS 
Lieutenant-Commander Hilary P. Jones, U. S.N. 
Lieuten - Commander Chauncey Shackford, 
U.S. ahiptrn sina ta Wik nitininelh sre «4 
Lie ee, Commander Joseph 'R. Defrees, U.S.N 
Lieutenant-Commander Andre M. Procter, U.S. N. 
Lieutenant-Commander Percy W. Foote, U. S. N. 
Lieutenant-Commander Guy H. Burrage, U.S. N 
Unknown ‘ : 
Chief Boatswain John McL aughlin, U.S.N.. 
Lieutenant-Commander Urban T. Holmes, U.S.N. 
Unknown ‘ ' 
Chief Gunner John J. Walsh, U.S. N 
Chief Boatswain James H. Doyle, U. S. N 
Lieutenant-Commander Hugo W. Osterhaus, 
eT eke tke . : ; 
Major Wendell C. Neville, U.S. M.C 
First Lieutenant Chandler Campbell, U.S. M. ¢ 
Lieutenant-Commander Carlo B. Brittain, U.S. N. 
Lieutenant-Commander N. E. Irwin, U.S. N. 
Commander Theodore G. Dewey, U.S. N 
Commander George R. Clarke, U.S. N.. 
Lieutenant-Commander Harold K. Hines, U.S. N. 
Paymaster Robert H. Woods, U. S. N ; ; 
Lieutenant-Commander William T. Tarrant, 
Lieutenant-Commander H. F. Bryan, U.S. N 
Commander William C. P. Muir, U. S. N 
Lieutenant-Commander Yancey S. Williams, 
i ee 
Lieutenant Commander 


L eonar 1 R. Sargent, 


Captain Charles J. Badger, U. S.N.......- 
( ‘ommander Edwin T. Pollock, *u Mie tad aso 


ee 
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The following contributions were received 
on July 13th from the Naval Training Station 


at Norfolk, Va., through the 
Captain A. C. Dillingham, U. S. N., the 
manding officer, whose contribution of 


knowledged : 
Lieutenant-Commander W. M. Crose 
Paymaster Ignatius T. Hagner, U.S.N.. 
E. P. Finney. és 

J. Clancy 

C. E. Richardson 


P. H. Bastedo.. 
J. E. Iseman. bat N ACS IEeS eee 
Archer M. R. Allen... .. 
7. — *leher 
R. M. Jaeger 
Chief Boatswain August Ohmsen, U.S. N 
(Assistant Surgeon George C. R. Rhoades 
Assistant Surgeon R. A. « EE ee 
Assistant Pa aster W. a U.S.N 
Lieutenant F. L. Oliver, Ws. _N 
Lieutenant C. N. Strite hies 
Lieutenant-Commander Robert A. 
U.S.N 


Abernathy, 


“hief Master at Arms Hugh Moore, U.S. N 
‘hief Master at Arms J. J. Manning, U.S. N 
‘hief Boatswain's Mate C. A. Wade, U.S. N 
1ief Turret Captain H. A. Pinkerton, U.S 
‘hief Carpenter's Mate J. Hardy, U.S. N 
hief Gunner’s Mate D. E. Avery, U. S. N 
‘hief Gunner's Mate, H. i Barton, U.S. N 
hief Gunner's Mate, C. H. Durgin, U. S. N 
‘hief Boatswain's Mate W P. Simmons, U.S 
‘hief Boatswain's Mz io F. A. Pippo, U. S. N 
‘hief Gunner's Mate A. Dietze, U.S. N. 
lief Boatswain's Man e G. Parsons, U. S. N 
‘hief Boatswain's Mate S Jacobse n, U.S.N 
‘hief Boatswain's Mate W. G. Williams, U.S. N 
sail Maker's Mate P. ucdeousa U.S.N 
‘hief Boatswain's Mate P. Daley, U.S. N 
Gunner’s Mate, first class, M. Ewald, U. S. N 
Shipwright Theodore Lovaas, U. S. N Desa 
Plumber and Fitter Phil Searee. Ws Wr ei save 
Shipwright I. M. Ramsey, U. S. es “rr ie hid 
Chief Yeoman C. E. Parker, U.S. N........ 
Chief Machinist’s Mate E. Powelich. NG. on 
rtermaster, first class, O. H. Sfartin® w 2 

hief Master at Arms B. E. Cook, G. Deie< «enue 
Chief Water Tender J. A. Bove, U.S.N.......... 
Seaman M., J. Burke, U.S. N... 2... 0. eee eeeees 


apomomnmonnnennenree, 
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Ship Fitter C. H. Downey, U.S.N... awa .50 
Ship Fitter E. M. Higgins, U.S. N...... 50 
Carpenter's Mate, third class, H. K. Bethke, U.S.N 50 
Carpenter's Mate, third class, R. S. Brown, U.S.N. as 
Machinist’s Mate, second class, F. E. Nelson, U.S.N. .50 
Ptr. third class, W. A. Anderson, U. S.N 50 
Ptr. first class, W. B. Jackson, * N 50 
Baker, first class, A. Schilbe, U. x 25 
Ptr. first class, W. B. Preunt, U. S N 50 
Ptr. first class, J. H. Burtless, U. S. N 50 
Commissary Steward G. W. McDonald, U.S. N 50 
Chief Commissary Ste . ard H. B. Glover, U.S. N 50 
S. C. second class, F. L. Zellmer, U. S. N 50 
S. C. first class, Robert. Johnston, U.S.N 50 
Baker, second class, W. L Boyd U.S.N 50 
Ship's Cook, fourth class, E. T. McGuire, U. S. N 50 
a s Cook, fourth class, R. J. Miller, U.S. N.. 50 
Comes Mate, third class, T. R. Roughley, 

S. N. 2 aie 50 
PA... sntice Seaman B. F. sloeme. U.S. N , 50 
Ordinary Seaman W. H. Swartzel, U. S. N . 25 
Fireman, first class, C. Rz atting. ms Be Nes cesscese 50 
Coppersmith Elmer Kelly, U. na 50 
Plumber and Fitter G. P. Bre snnan. U.S.N 50 
Plumber and Fitter C. Thompson, U.S. N . ‘ 50 
Plumber and Fitter E. J. O'Connor, U.S. N 50 
Plumber and Fitter R. Pagani, U.S. N 50 
Plumber and Fitter M. R. Shanks, U. S. N 50 
Ship Fitter J. W. Gessner, U.S. N.... 50 
Oiler C. Peterson, U.S.N. ; ra 50 
Master at Arms, third class, R Sample, U. S. N 50 
Carpenter's Mate, third class, J. K. Adams, U.S.N. 50 
Shipwright W. H. Haddock, U.S. N. . 50 
Shipwright W. Volland, U.S. N : 50 
Chief Carpenter's Mate J. Stackman, U. S. N 25 
Shipwright H. M. Konciska, U. S. N 50 
Carpenter's Mate, third class, Edward D’Vorack, 

U.S.N. dgehidiedt da Wax ate ‘ 25 
W. E. Mundy, i We Bees eee pankaa a 50 
W. O'Toole, U. S. rt" ekacs euneewas .50 
P -ainte r John Cowgil ‘. = pee i 50 

L. Flannagan, U. 's karin ay ; 50 
Ordinary Seaman R. S Hub nerd, OM... <<. 25 
Baker, first class, L. Rahlin, U. N mae 50 
Fireman, first class, J. R. Uinch> U.S.N ‘ .50 
Machinist's Mate, first class, D. nee an, U.S.N... 50 
Shipwright E. G. nes U.S.N.. 25 
Fireman, first class, B. Chaplin, U. S. N.. ey 25 
Painter A. Parson, U. S. N ; kde 50 
Carpenter's Mate, third class, E. H. Heaney, U.S.N. 50 


Besides the foregoing there was received 
from the apprentice seamen at Norfolk the 
sum of $86.50 and from the Montana Detail, 
$25.50. The names of the contributors were 
not furnished. 


A YANKEE DOODLE TOWN 


Girard, Pa. has a population of about five 
hundred. Out of that number, nine are now 
serving in the Army and Navy. Sailors: 
Frank Cochran, Milt Judivine, Robert Koehler, 
Bruce Lesher, Ray Clark, William Bender, and 


Quay Randall. Army: Albert Kratzke, 18 
vears service, U. S. Infantry; Harlev Reynerd, 
U. S. Cavalry. Besides these there are a 


number of ex-men-o’-warsmen and_ soldiers 
I guess that’s going some for us. 
Max M. Koe hler 
Ex-Coxswain U. S. N., Girard, Pa 


NORMAL YOUNG AMERICANS 


The inland dweller who visits a battleship 
is always surprised to find the ship manned by 
a crew of young fellows who look for all the 
world like a lot of college men with uniforms 
on. The Omaha |World Herald, in comment- 
ing on the high standard of our men, as ob- 
served at the California ports recently visited 
by them, says that “the bluejacket is a pleas- 
ant spoken, intelligent young fellow, who 
looks just as if he might have been born of 
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READING A LETTER FROM HOME AT THE 
NAVAL TRAINING STATION, NORFOLK 


woman, might even have a mother now, might 
even write to her and send her little remem- 
brances. When you have gone on board an 
American warship and seen him, and talked 
to him, and noted the conspicuous absence of 
the traditional terror, you do not wonder at 
what Rear-Admiral Sperry thinks and says 
about his men; and you don’t wonder that 
they break target records or most any other 
kind of record. Normal young Americans— 
good words.” 


ALL FOR COUNTRY! 


Dear Editor— 

We cannot thank you enough for the com- 
fort and instruction given by The Bluejacket, 
especially since our dear ones are far away 
from us. Weé have one son on the U.S. S. 
Maine and his picture appeared in the July 
number. He likes the navy and speaks in 
the highest terms of his officers and shipmates ; 
he loves his ship. He has been in the Navy 





since July, 1907, and has had two furloughs. 
Another son joined the naval service on July 
4th, this year, and is now at Newport. He tou 
is much pleased with his life. A grandson of 
my husband, enlisted on July 8th and is now at 
Norfolk. How is that for one family in a 
viliage of 55 inhabitants! I am proud of my 
boys, and of their family record. Their father 
served in the Civil War and their great grand- 
father in the War of 1812. I have another 
son at home and he will enlist as soon as he 
is old enough. May Army AND Navy Lire live 
forever ! 
Mrs. M. V. Bruner, 
Kingston, Ind. 


HATS OFF TO MRS. RICE! 


Mrs. H. M. Rice, of No. 29 Chatham street, 
Worcester, Mass., is a member of the society 
of Bluejackets’ Friends, and as such will be 
glad to welcome a bluejacket in her home at 
any time. She says “No doubt there are many 
boys in the navy whose homes are so far 
away that they cannot reach them even when 
on furlough, and such men I would like to 
make welcome.” 


A NAVAL CEMETERY 


It is reported that the deeds of the Maitland 
property, situated about one quarter of a mile 
from the Newport training station entrance, 
have been passed over to the Navy Depart- 
ment through the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, and that the beautiful site will be 
used for a naval hospital. This will fill a much 
needed want in that the hospital now on the 
training station reservation has for years been 
cramped for facilities and space. The pur- 
posed hospital grounds are within the city 
limits, on the troiley car line, and extend to 
and include the water front. Between the 
property and the training station there is a 
beautiful grove of trees and several acres of 
meadow land; also the Cloyne School grounds. 
This land will probably all belong to the 
Government before long, as the station must 
expand, and being on an island there is only 
one direction in which this may be done. The 
grove mentioned, or a part of the high land 
forming the meadow, would make a beautiful 
spot for a cemetery for the navy dead—there 
would be room for the scores of enlisted men 
who are buried in the Potter's Field of New 
port’s cemetery. It is a regrettable fact that 
the enlisted man, for whom so much is being 
done in life, has not sufficient money allowed 
him by the Government to be buried as he 
would be at home. Perhaps the recent law, 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE commissions every naval man a correspond- 
ent from whom it will be considered a pleasure to receive news items, personal 
letters and group photographs. Write to the Editor of the Bluejacket De- 
partment on any subject. We want all the news from all the ships all the 


time. Drop us a line. 
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granting the heirs or nearest of kin of any 
man dying in the service six full months’ pay, 
will prevent the necessity of burying him in 
a pauper grave, but this does not set aside 
the propriety of taking up the bodies of those 
who are already buried and placing them within 
the shadow of the flag which waves over the 
station on which many of them were trained 
to man-of-war duties. 


Chas. D. W. Sturrup, U. S. S. Manila, now 
at Mare Island, has sent us an adaptation of 
the well-known hymn “Onward Christian Sol 
diers,” under the heading of “Onward Fight 
ing Sailors.” The best of his lines are— 


“We are not divided, all one union we, 
One in hope, and one in faith, and one in 
charity.” 


The difficulty in adapting this hymn to the 
Navy is that we are not “fighting sailors, 
sailing unto war.’ We are sailors ready for 
a fight, if it should come, but organized and 
banded together in the interest of peace. Ii 
we can only get all the people to appreciate 
this, and see the logic and wisdom of it, a lot 
of the present anti-military spirit in the coun- 
try would disappear, and the recommendations 
of the President and the Navy Department 
would be more promptly acceded to by Con 
gress. 


H. Gardner, of the U. S. S. Newark, writes 
us from Guantanamo Bay: 

I wish to give you the following information 
that you may be able to correct an article in 
your July issue. Edward Shurtleff, M. M. 
2d c., at the time of his death was a member 
of the crew of the U. S. R. S. Lancaster, hav- 
ing been transferred from the U. S. S. Adams, 
on which vessel he made the trip from 
Samoa, and the members of the crew of the 
U. S. S. Adams contributed the fund for the 
erection of his tombstone and not the crew 
of the U. S. S. Mississippi, I know this to 
be the fact because I ordered the stone and 
had it erected. 


A novel letter-head is being used by some 
of the men of the U. S. S. Pennsylvania. 
Underneath the name of the ship is a statement 
of the number of men and officers serving on 
board. The tonnage is also given. 


GOLD MEDAL WINNER 


Henry H. Swafford, apprentice seaman, 
born in Tennessee in 1891, and who enlisted 
June 10, 1908, is the winner of the gold medal 
offered by the Admiral Trenchard section of 
the Navy League for the best score at the 
Newport station range within a specified time. 
Six hundred apprentice seamen contested. Out 
of a total of 540 possible points with rifle, 
kneeling and prone, at a distance of 200 and 
300 yards, and with pistol at 15, 25 and 50 
yards, this man made the splendid score of 
435 points. The award of the medal was 
made in the presence of the entire brigade. 





H. W. SWAFFORD, APPRENTICE G. M. 


NEWPORT NOTES 


It was a happy draft of men which embarked 
on board the U. S. S. Prairie on July 30th 
The boys cheered lustily their former officers 
and instructiors as they shoved off from the 
trainmg station on the transportation barge 
The Prairie left on the following day tor 
Hampton Roads where the men will be en- 
trained and go overland to the West Coast. 


The visit of our President to the Navai 
War College at Newport, and incidentally 
his review of the apprentice seaman battalion, 
on July 22d, will go down in history as a 
memorable event. It was the first time, at 
least in the memory of men now living, that 
the flag of the President was flown from the 
truck of the Constellation. The President 
landed on Coasters Harbor Island shortly be 
fore five bells in the morning, when he was 
faced by solid lines of men in spotless white, 
every officer and man who could possibly be 
spared from ships and buildings being there 
to honor the Commander-in-Chief who had 
worked so much benefit for the service within 
the past few years. Before the President went 
to the War College, where he was to attend 
a conference meeting, he reviewed the appren 
tice seaman brigade, drilled by Boatswain 
William Spicer. The brigade went through 
the setting up drills, with and without arms, 
the semaphore drills, and then performed some 
tactical evolutions, all of which pleased the 
Chief Executive immensely, and he announced 
his desire to meet the brigade officers—the 
enlisted men. They formed up in front of the 
reviewing officers on a run. The President 
turned to the members of the press in the 
rear and said: “I want you to hear what | 
have to say.” Then he shook hands with 
Boatswain Spicer and addressed the Chief 
Petty Officers: 

“Boatswain Spicer: I want to say a word 
to you, and to the commanders of battalions 
and companies, and through them to the ap 
prentice seamen of the brigade. I want to say 
how pleased I am at the hearing, the tone, th 
look and the entire character of the brigade 


‘ 
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“Commander Fullam: You are especially 
to be congratulated upon the fact that the 
brigade has been so well handled by a warrant 
officer and by chief petty officers. Before the 
battle of Santiago it used to be said that if 
all the commissioned officers should be killed 
the sergeants would be able to win the fight. 
1 believe that in the American Navy to-day 
we have brought the enlisted men to such a 
position that, in case of battle, if every com- 
missioned officer were killed, the enlisted men 
would show themselves capable of winning 
the victory.” 


The vacancies existing in the complement of 
chief petty officers at Newport are gradually 
being filled, and this is adding greatly: to the 
general efficiency of the station. 


Gustaf Segure, Chief Yeoman, has relieved 
Chief Yeoman ‘I’. ‘Tremere who was in charge 
of the Equipment Class of the Yeoman School. 
Chief Yeoman Tremere took a month’s leave 
and will not return to the yeoman class, in 
which he labored for nearly seven years. To 
him is due to a great extent the thorough and 
practical curriculum of the class and the good 
record made by the hundreds of graduates. 


The weekly drills at Newport are well ad- 
vertised by the local trolley lines, which bring 
hundreds of people into closer touch with the 
navy on batallion drill days. 


The present line-up of the Yeoman class 
baseball team is as follows: Eysinger, c.; 
Giesey, p. and r. f.; Scarcy, 1st b.; Snell, 2d 
b.; Ebaugh, s. s.; Barnard, 3d b. and p.; 
Emery, c. f.; Gilbert, 1. f., and Maloney, 
r. f. and p. This team is the strongest in the 
vicinity among the amateurs. On July 2oth, 
the team: defeated the Old Colony men of 
Newport, the latter having been considered 
until that game the strongest team in the 
Civic League. Score was 14-0. On August 
6th, a return game was given, resulting 
in another victory for the Yeomen, score 2-1. 
It was a 5-inning game, and was called on ac- 
count of bad weather. This was one of the 
best games played during the season. On 
August 8th, the sailors played a Fall River 
team, winning by a score of 14 to 8. 


On one of the regular Thursday visiting 
days at the Newport Training Station, when 
the attraction of battalion drill, to which the 
public is invited, filled the roads of the station 
with people, many visited the mess hall of 
barracks “B,” where Chief Commissary-Stew- 
ard Reutemann displayed a lot of fancy cakes 
and pastry, products of the cooking school, of 
which he is in charge. It was a surprise to 
those who did not know that the men of the 
navy received anything but the most common- 
place articles of diet, such as beans, pork, 
salt meat and hard-tack. 


A most pleasing entertainment was given at 
Newport, on the evening of August 12th, 
when fully 1,500 persons were present at the 
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training station to hear a chorus of one 
thousand or more male voices, apprentice sea- 
men and yeomen, sing patriotic and popu- 
lar airs. ‘he entire apprentice seaman brig- 
ade took part, also the more than one hundred 
landsmen for yeoman attending the class. The 
entertainment was held for the benefit of the 
Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. building fund. 
The 7th Artillery band from Fort Adams 
played some selections until about 9.15 P. M., 
when the station band could be heard in the 
distance and soon after the masses of men in 
white, in company of formation, marched 
into the center of the parade ground and 
closed in under a bright canopy of thousands of 
electric lights. The men sang Nancy Lee as 
they entered their great “stage.” As the first 
powerful strains of the next number, America, 
swelled into the fresh southwesterly breeze 
our Flag was slowly hoisted to the truck of 
the great staff and a searchlight, placed upon 
the roof of the administration building veranda, 
was played upon it, first in red, then white and 
then blue light. “Harrigan,” which all seem 
to be able to spell as well as sing, touched the 
public fancy and was heartily encored. Then 
followed The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
Honey Boy, Dixie Land, Starlight, Good Night 
Ladies, and The Red, White and Blue, to the 
tune of which squads were marched off in 
parade formation to the eastern end of the 
island, from whence they re-formed into one 
long line of double column of white uniforms 
in which the black silk neckerchief of each 
man stood out boldly in the lime light of the 
thousands of candle-power played upon them. 
Physical drill and the semaphore letters were 
gone through with in perfect time. 

It is unnecessary to say that an original 
entertainment of this character, probably the 
first of its kind ever held in the naval service, 
necessitated much work and painstaking care 
on the part of “all hands.” Frequent re- 
hearsals of the long program would have dis- 
couraged the boys had they not been in such 
hearty sympathy with the object of their work, 
the naval Y. M. C. A. No one worked harder 
than Captain Fullam, and his executive offi- 
cer, Lieutenant-Commander Phelps, in ar- 
ranging the details of the program, adapting 
the work of the station to afford time for the 
rehearsals in daytime and at night and attend- 
ing to the numerous other necessities of such 
an affair; Lieutenant-Commander Sandoz de- 
serves much credit for the splendid electric 
display which taxed the full power of the 
station’s plant, and Boatswain Spicer attended 
to the drilling of the men so that they would 
reach proper position at the right time. Sing- 
ing-Master Rankin had charge of the chorus, 
and Bandmaster Wood led the music. The 
chief petty officers of the station helped in 
all the preparations with great interest, and 
those not on duty on the night of the concert 
acted as ushers; in their uniforms of blue 
coats, white trousers, leggings and white hats 
and by their courteous manner to all, they made 
a favorable impression. Every petty officer 
of the station had been given two compli- 
mentary tickets, countersigned by Lieutenant- 
Commander Phelps, as executive officer. 
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On Thursday evening, August 13th, the en- 
tertainment was repeated, the admission price 
to the grounds being reduced to 25 cents for 
this occasion, and the success of the previous 
evening was repeated. 


The Cooking School at the training station 
in Newport is able to-day to show splendid 
results. Every man who enlists for this duty 
does not necessarily turn out a cook; if he 
does not qualify he will not be rated, so that 
the service is safe. The best evidence, perhaps, 
of the success of the school, is that which comes 
from the men who eat the trial cookery. 
They are the general service men of the 
station, gunner’s mates, boatswain’s mates, 
and some of the masters-at-arms. According 
to their story, reported the Newport Daily 
News recently, they are living like lords. If 
their word alone is not sufficient there is 
the additional evidence which is derived from 
the fact that the chief petty officers are grow- 
ing jealous. They are a class in the navy 
who consider the setting of the table a critical 
matter and do not hesitate to go to some addi- 
tional expense to have their taste satisfied. 
Since they have seen what kind of a table the 
cooking school is setting they are desirous 
of being the ones on whom the food is tried. 
It is proposed, of course, that the cook shall 
be proficient all round, and so the Navy De- 
partment allows a little more expense per man 
than in the regular service and the bills of 
fare are more elaborate. The new cooking 
and the advanced methods of serving are 
such that the men are deriving more pleasure 
from their meals than they have known since 
they left their homes. The official in charge, 
Chief Commissary-Steward Reutemann, says 
there is much less waste in material put on 


the table, as the men have learned to be careful , 


in serving and every one eats all he wants. 
. 


On July 16th, the apprentice seaman battalion 
at Newport was reviewed by Rear-Admiral 
French E. Chadwick, U. S. N., retired. The 
young sailors were in white and presented a 
pretty military spectacle, going through their 
evolutions with the precision for which the 
Newport men have become famous. Rear- 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U. S. N., retired, 
the “Father of the Naval Apprentice System,” 
and Sir Lewis Beaumont, of the British Navy, 
the latter by special invitation of Captain Ful- 
lam, were interested spectators. It is always 
a matter of surprise to foreign officers to 
learn that most of the men who perform their 
drills so neatly, whose carriage is so erect 
and military, have not been away from their 
homes more than eight weeks. 

On Thursday, August 6th, Mr. W. D. Walk- 
er, editor of ARMY AND Navy LIFE, witnessed 
the regular weekly battalion drill, as guest of 
the Commandant. Mr. Walker was much in- 
terested in the extensive and complete system 
of training which is the result of so many 
years of hard work and experiment, and no 
doubt will have something to, say about the 
station in the service magazine in the near 
future. 
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While at gun drill on board the U.S. S. 
Mississippi, in Newport harbor, on July 23d, 
ordinary seaman Joseph J. Henry, powder 
passer, 19 years of age, had his neckerchief 
caught in the cogs of the training gear, and his 
neck broken. In former days there was danger 
that the ends of the regulation neckerchief 
might catch in the turning sheaves of blocks, 
especially when performing spar drills, but 
rarely has it occurred to any one that there 
was danger in modern ships from similar acci- 
dents. While the agitation for a change in 
uniform was going on in this country and in 
England some time ago, the advocates of a 
“fore and aft rig” argued that the wide trou- 
sers of a bluejacket’s uniform might get 
caught in the machinery of a ship. But no 
one pointed to the possibility of a neckerchief 
causing a fatality like that of the Mississippi. 
The regulation neckerchief is of strong black 
silk, thirty-six inches square. In conformity 
with the navy regulations Captain Fremont 
has already issued orders for a complete in- 
vestigation of the accident, and as a precau- 
tionary measure has issued orders that here- 
after the gun crews will go on duty without 
blouses, which would be the natural way they 
would serve the guns in case of war, and was 
the custom before the modern fighting ma- 
chines, filled with wheels and cogs, were 
thought of. 


FUNERAL OF REAR-ADMIRAL 
THOMAS 


The late Rear-Admiral Charles M. Thomas, 
U. S. Navy, recently acting commander-in- 
chief of the Atlantic Battleship Fleet, who 
died in California on July 2d, was buried on 
Sunday afternoon, July 11th, in St. Columbia 
Cemetery, Middletown, R. I., with full mili- 
tary honors due his high rank. All the flags 
of the city, public buildings, and private resi- 
dences, besides those of the Government reser- 
vations, were at half-mast. The naval brigade 
of apprentice seamen, consisting of more than 
one thousand men in white dress, and the 
members of the Rear-Admiral Charles M. 
Thomas Camp of United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, were lined up on the streets near the 
church early in the afternoon. The camp of 
veterans is named in honor of the dead Ad- 
miral, who in the last few years of his life 
was one of its most enthusiastic and loyal 
members and supporters, frequently attending 
the meetings. In the ranks was Chief Yeoman 
Arthur W. Babcock, until recently the Chief 
Yeoman of Admiral Thomas, he having come 
from his home on the Hudson to pay his last 
tribute to one who had been in so close touch 
with him, ashore and afloat, for the past six 
years. At 2:30 P. M. the procession formed, 
and as the body was borne from the church 
the guns of the Constellation boomed tribute 
in minute guns, the band took up a slow 
march, and the long procession started its 
move over more than five miles of weary, 
dusty country road and beach paths. The 
naval brigade was in personal command of 
Commander William F. Fullam, who had as 
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er wa | PALL-BEARERS AT THE FUNER- 
OF REAR-ADMIRAL THOMAS 


sees edith Stephen Bruce, French E. Chadwick, 
- n_ P. Merrell, Brig. -General Wm. Ennis, U. S. 
; Capt. Frank F. Fletcher, U. S. N.; Lieut. Frank 

D. Berrien, U. S. N. 


his aide Boatswain William Spicer, the drill 
officer of the’station. More than 20,000 persons 
viewed the procession as the cortége passed 
though the streets of the city and along the 
beach, thronged with excursionists. At the 
beautiful little cemetery overlooking the East 
River the apprentice seamen and the veterans 
formed a square and the simple committal 
service of the Episcopalian Church was read by 
the Reverend W. G. Cassard and John B. 
Dinman. A volley was fired by the battalion, 
Bugle Master Hall sounded “taps,” and the 
men turned homeward. 

One of the most beautiful floral pieces ever 
made in Newport was that ordered by the en- 
listed men of the training station at Norfolk 
for Rear-Admiral Thomas’ grave. It repre- 
sented the blue field of an admiral’s flag, with 
white stars. 


The following is a copy of letter received 
from Mrs. Thomas, widow of the late Rear- 
Admiral Charles M. Thomas, U. S. N., by 
Captain Dillingham and read to the apprentice 
seamen brigade: 

Newport, R. I., July 22, 1908. 

To Captain Dillingham, officers and enlisted 
men, U. S. S. Franklin, and the Training Sta- 
tion, Norfolk, Va. 

It is with the most pronounced feeling of 
gratitude, mingled with the glorious feeling 
of pride, that I write these few lines to try 
and express to you my heartfelt thanks and ap- 
preciation for the actions taken by all at Nor- 
folk, to show respect, love and admiration for 
my husband, your late commander. 

Words cannot convey the feeling which I 
am powerless to express. All I can do is to 


thank each officer and enlisted man, as if 
named, for the most beautiful floral tribute— 
the shoulder strap of an admiral—being so 
appropriate and exquisite in design. 
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The resolutions that have been forwarded 
to me shall be held as a treasure beyond 
price. Such expressions as are contained 
therein will be an everlasting happiness to the 
Admiral’s family and untold pride to his 
children. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) RutH THOMAS. 


NORFOLK NOTES 


Commenting on the award of a medal for 
high score in marksmanship made by a man 
at Newport some time ago, it is found that 
the score for which the award was made has 
been excelled a number of times at this sta- 
tion, and authoritative records are here to 
prove it. If there are any more medals for 
anything, give Norfolk a chance at them. 


A recent order from the Navy Department 
directed the establishment of a special signal 
corps. The men comprising the corps are to 
be selected from those in the apprentice sea- 
man battalion who show marked proficiency 
in signaling. They are encouraged to practice 
in their specialization whenever possible, and 
are instructed in the evenings. At the same 
time they must attend all formations and drills 
and are given to understand that they must 
perfect themselves in signals during their 
spare time. It is understood that special 
classes have been formed at other stations, in 
which more time is allowed for signal work, 
and the members are excused from some of 
the other drills. When men from these classes 
are transferred they are recommended for the 
rate and extra pay of signalmen and are on a 
short easy road to the rating of quartermas- 
ter. 


Preparations are under way here for the 
evaguation of the torpedo station, the men and 
ships going to Charleston, S. C. Stores of 
various kinds belonging to the station outfit 
are being placed on the Atlanta, which is hav- 
ing her boilers and engines overhauled. By 
September 15th the start will be made. Then 
what was the torpedo station will be all train- 
ing station, affording added facilities to that 
important branch of the service. 


A draft of 400 ordinary seamen and coal 


passers was received here on August ist from 
Newport, enroute to the Pacific Station. These 
men, with another detachment of 320 from 
this station, were sent overland in drafts of 
60 men, and assigned to the following ships: 
West Virginia, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, South Dakota and California, It is un- 
necessary to say that all were delighted at 
the prospect of a trip across the continent, to 
the west coast and to such splendid ships. 
Most of the men from this station went to the 
Maryland and there will soon be an opportu- 
nity to compare the results obtained at the 
different training stations. 


The loss of 320 men from this station makes 
quite a gap in the brigade, with a large num- 
ber of vacant tents. If men continue to arrive 
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as rapidly as they have recently been coming 
in we will soon have a full complement again. 
It is very unfortunate that the constant needs 
of the service will not permit of a full course 
of instruction for the recruits before they are 
sent to sea. In the last draft from here there 
were men who had been under training less 
than three weeks. It is surprising, however, 
to learn what can be done with a young 
American in less than one month to make him 
a useful military man and member of a ship’s 
company, and the results obtained here are 
frequently the cause of much favorable com- 
ment by chief petty officer observers who have 
had experience at other stations and on ships. 
Norfolk has a record which all of us are proud 
of, and it is not to be wondered at when 
everybody pulls strongly together with a de- 
sire to drive ahead and get the best possible 
result for the good of the service. 


“The people in Southern California” writes 
a bluejacket in the fleet, ‘‘were really patriotic. 
They gave us a good time. In ’Frisco they 
wanted the coin. The people of the Pacific 
Coast were really frightened, knowing the 
Jap as they do, with his secrecy and cunning, 
and they were relieved of their fright and 
heartily glad to see the fleet in their harbors.” 


Because members of the naval militia in 
uniform were barred from the dance halls at 
Catalina Island, July 4th. Adjutant-General 
Lauck, by direction of Governor Gillette, has 
issued an order prohibiting either the militia 
or the National Guard from landing at Cata- 
lina Island while the island is under its pres- 
ent ownership and management. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Jno. W. Ridenour, Latty, Ohio—The man 
referred to was transferred from the Franklin 
to the U. S. S. Rainbow on April 6th last. 
Address U. S. S. Rainbow, care Postmaster, 
San Francisco, California. 


E. F. A., Nashville, Tenn.—Arrangements 
have been completed and orders issued for 
the appointment of Navy Mail Clerks and 
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FANNIE, THE SPANIEL MASCOT GIVEN TO 
U. S. S. OHIO AT CALLAO, PERU 


assistant navy mail clerks, at a salary in ad 
dition to the pay of rating held by the ap- 
pointees. The men appointed must be en- 
listed men. Each appointee will be required 
to give a bond of $1,000. 


C. I, O.—Your medal has been sent to you. 


W. B. B., San Francisco—The man you 
mentioned in your letter deserted from the 
U. S. S. Amphitrite in December, 1808. 


F. H. Dunham—The size of the ditty box is 
14 inches length, 11 inches breadth, and 9 
inches depth. 


The schedule of vessels of the Navy showing their location and giving directions for the 
forwarding of mail, will be found on page 330. Jt will be located in the same position 


in succeeding issues, 
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the picture. 
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From the MOHICAN, at Olongapo, P. I., 
May 28, 1908 


There is nothing startling to report from 
this out of the way place, far from home, ex- 
cept that we are very shorthanded on all the 
ships. If they don’t send men out before long 
the ship might as well go to the scrap heap. 
When an executive officer is compelled to de- 
tail firemen to stand quartermaster watch it 
is getting pretty bad. 

aes hs 


From the ALABAMA, at Honolulu, June 20, 
1908 


This ship left San Francisco on June 1. On 
the 12th we passed the Manchuria, a big Pa- 
cific Oriental Mail Steamer, which had about 
one thousand passengers on board. On June 
16th we arrived in this beautiful port. There 
seem to be a great many Japanese people on 
shore, and I have noticed that the young na- 
tive women are very good looking. Flowers 
form a part of Hawaiian life. From time im- 
memorial the custom has been to twine wreaths 
of blossoms and sweet-smelling vines around 
the head or neck and as ornaments for the 
hair. The climate is beautiful, and the temper- 
ature rarely above 84 or below 58°. he 
nights are even more charming than the perfect 
days. The moon shines brightly and with the 
springing up of breezes at night-fall, the out- 
lining of serrated hills against the clear sky, 
the deep dark shadows of the mountain val- 
leys and the tall tufted cocoanuts below, all 
combine to make a stroll or drive incompara- 
ble. One of the novelties of the place is surf- 
riding, and truly it is great sport. A board, 
with leather loops for hand hold, is all that is 
needed. The skilled Hawaiian takes lis surf- 
board out to where the reef breaks the swells 
into combers and catching the impetus of the 
roller, rides on its crest, stretched at length 
or even standing erect. It is a good trick to 
learn, but one nearly drowns at the first trial. 

Tonight there is to be a dance at the Y. M. 
C. A. building in honor of our crew. The 
Alabama base-ball team was beaten in good 
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We want to make this department one 
of the most interesting’ features of this 
magazine, with stories of the places our 
warships visit and good] photographs of 
such places with American bluejackets in 
Five dollars will be paid 
each month for the best photograph. 
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shape by the native team yesterday and the 
Maine’s basket-ball team beat the locals 21-6 
in the evening. 

We have a little kitten on board this ship 
which we may call “Tige.”’ Name not sure 
yet. Gi 4-6. 


From the CONNECTICUT, San Francisco, 
July 4, 1908 


Next Tuesday will see the end of our stay 
on this coast. Many have formed friendships 
and made acquaintances while here and will 
sincerely regret their departure from the 
hospitable shore, even though there be such 
a delightful cruise before them. Others feel 
homesick and are anxious for an ending of 
the cruise. The people as a whole have treated 
us enlisted men fine and there is not one word 
of complaint to make. On the other hand we 
most earnestly desire to express our apprecia- 
tion of the kind and courteous treatment ex- 
tended us by these people. 

There is a big task before the men who are 
to take the fleet on the remainder of the cruise, 
but we are confident that the officers in com- 
mand are competent for the undertaking. 

I regret to say that disaster has met the 
crew of this good ship on several occasions 
recently. Such accidents causing loss of life 
are of course likely to occur in any walk of 
life, but it is strange that each one of the 
deaths referred to occurred on shore. This 
speaks well for the precautions for safety 
taken in every possible way on board ship to 
prevent accident and death. 

We have had our small arm practice. This 
is a sport to us. All strong, healthy boys like 
sports, and if they didn’t they would not be 
American. The navy offers a good field for 
athletics. Playing ball, boxing, wrestling and 
rifle teams—where will you find a young man, 
brought up to use of rifle, who does not enjoy 
lying sprawled in the dirt, blazing away at a 
target? Even if his eyes get filled with dirt 
and gravel, hands burnt, smoked and grimy, 
he will eat a cold lunch at noon, return to his 
task of punishing that target for two hours 
at a time and never think of getting tired. All 
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he wants to see is the white markers, indicating 
bull’s-eyes, as often as possible. Such is fun 
to the average American boy, and our ships 
are entirely manned by American boys. 

The team to shoot the match with the Aus- 
tralian team has been selected and is being tried 
out on the Army range twice each week. Our 
next practice will be in Honolulu. The team 
is now composed of six or eight men from 
each ship of the first division, the Georgia, 
Louisiana and Ohio. Perhaps others will take 
part when the final weeding out shoot takes 
place. Let us hope that the men who will 
represent the fleet in that contest have good 
luck, and may they win! 

Sparklets. 


From the MISSOURI, at San Francisco, July 
6, 1908 

Here 1 am at last in my “home,” and I say 
with a great deal of pleasure that this is cer 
tainly a “home.” After spending twenty-one 
days on board a transport one can thoroughly 
appreciate life on board a modern “battle- 
wagon,” 

My last letter was written at Cristobal, Ca 
nal Zone, about our trip on the Prairie. When 
we left the Prairie we embarked on the train, 
rode across the Isthmus, and, it being Sunday, 
did not see any of the work on the canal. 
When we reached the Buffalo we were as- 
signed our billets and nine days later arrived 
at this place. Imagine the excitement when 
we “rookies” first sighted the majestic fleet at 
anchor in San Francisco harbor. Thousands of 
people lined the shore, waving flags. And talk 
about the dinner !—there was everything imag- 
inable and eatable on those tables set aside for 
the crew. I have been transferred to this ship, 
the Missouri, and on her expect to complete 
the cruise trip around the world; some of the 
ports visited on the trip I will attempt to de- 
scribe for ARMY AND Navy LIFE as we reach 
them, B. 


From the OHIO, San Francisco, July 6, 1908 


1 forward with this letter a photograph of a 
group of men of this ship’s company playing 
with the bear cub presented to the ship by the 
citizens of Aberdeen, Washington. His name 
is “Teddy Ohio” (see page 288). He 
is one of the most inquisitive little 
cusses I have’ ever seen. Nothing is 
safe from his enquiring nose, and _ he 
would just as soon rummage about the cabin 
as through a coal passer’s bag. Some time 
ago he wandered aft and inspected the offi- 
cers’ rooms. He left reminders of his visit 
in every room, such as overturned chairs, uni- 
forms torn and soiled, and a general mix-up. 
Finally he got hungry and drifted into the 
cabin, climbed on to the table, which was set 
for luncheon. The chow seemed good to the 
little bear, for he fell to without saying grace 
or washing himself. The captain found him 
with his head in a large pitcher of ice water! 
Teddy was taken forward in disgrace and sen- 
tenced to be chained up in the “lucky bag.” 
He has been released, and is looking for other 
trouble. 

I am also sending you a photograph of 
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Fanny, a spaniel given to the ship in Callao, 


Peru (see p. 205). The men will swear by 
her as the brightest mascot in the fleet. 


H. S$... 


From the MILWAUKEE, at Puget Sound, 
Wash., July 7, 1908 


Well, we have beaten the Charleston two 
straight games, and now we hold the highest 
place for the cruiser trophy. The marines at 
the yard thought they could play ball, and we 
beat them, too. We won more than $900 from 
the Charleston. The St. Louis is due here 
soon when we will receive her crew and leave 
for Honolulu for a month’s cruise. 

ros: F, 


From the TACOMA, at Colon, Panama, July 
8, 1908 


We spent a very pleasant Fourth of July 
on the Tacoma notwithstanding the fact that 
the Commanding Officer is unable to grant the 
crew liberty, owing to the political situation 
here. We had games aboard ship and boat 
races, lasting well into the afternoon. We had 
as good a Fourth of July dinner as could have 
been given in New York. The Commissary, 
run by the Government for the benefit of the 
people employed in building the Panama 
Canal, carries as good a stock of fresh pro- 
visions as any contractor in the States. Fol- 
lowing are the winners in the different events: 

Obstacle Race—Winner, W. H. Drummeller ; 
Second, C. J. Connors; Third, J. H. Standish. 

Potato Race—Winner, E. A. Morrow; Sec- 
ond, G. F. Davis; Third, E. F. Beall. 

Shoe Race—Winner, G. W. Stafford; Sec- 
ond, E. J. Adams; Third, J. P. Hamilton. 

Sack Race—Winner, H. K. Abbott; Second, 
W. R. Rector; Third, G. Ferguson. 

Greased Pole—Winner, Geo. Gittskin. 

Over Mast Head—Winner, Geo. Gittskin. 

Lashing Hammock—Winner, T. C. Ryan; 
Second, E. B. Davis. 

Hand-over-hand Climb—Winner, E. T. Me- 
Call; Second, J. G. McCarthy. 

Boat Race, about two miles—Winner, Second 
Division, easily by six boat lengths; Second, 
First Division, by half a boat length; Pow- 
der Division third. Time, 14 min., I5 sec. 

Gig and Whale Boat Race; about one mile— 
Winner, “Gig” by three boat lengths. Time. 
8 min., 27 3-5 sec. 

In the evening an illuminated water carnival 
was given by the Canal Zone residents, and 
an invitation was extended to the ship to enter 
a boat. The Sailing Launch was rigged up to 
represent a scene from Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and the Tacoma’s Minstrel Troupe gave a very 
good tableau. They were awarded first prize. 
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From the SOUTH DAKOTA, at 
Island, Cal., July 11, 1908 


Mare 


I was glad to know that you had published 
my little note in your July issue. Many 
thanks. I have received many letters in re- 
gard to same and have had the opportunity 
of getting hold of different cap ribbons. 


a 
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I have been having the time of my life. 
While we were in San Pedro, a bunch of us 
boys went to Los Angeles and had a nice 
drive Saturday P. M. We drove out to Pasa- 
dena, Cal., and got all the oranges we could 
eat and carry away. Then coming back we 
had a nice drive through East Lake Park. 
Then we went to Santa Cruz and had a drive 
out to the Big Trees. 

There are a great many boys aboard who 
are looking forward to the trip to Honolulu 
and Samoa. Of course it isn’t much, but it is 
going to be fine to one who hasn’t been out of 
the United States, and I am one of those, al- 
though I have been to Magdalena Bay. 

This is a new ship but I think it is going to 
be fine. Just went into commission in Jan- 
uary. And she is getting to be a home already. 
We have a rather nice crew and a fine bunch 
of officers. Our Captain, Chas. E. Fox, is con- 
sidered the best one in the Navy at the present 
time. And I will agree with the one that first 
said so. 


m. id. 


From the ARETHUSA, at Honolulu, July 
Ir, 1908 


I appreciate very much your kindness in 
mailing me ArMy AND Navy Lire. /¢ is in- 
deed an ideal service paper. The battles which 
you already have won have proved a blessing 
to the whole service. The increased respect 
for the uniform is noticed everywhere and that 
little increase of pay is a great help to officers 
and enlisted men alike. Keep the hammer 
going. What we do need very much is a 25- 
year retirement law and a realization of the 
naval colony proposition. If you remember I 
mentioned the same thing a long time ago, 
and I think now, as I did then, that it would 
be a paying proposition to the Government in 
more ways than one to help the enlisted men 
to live comfortably together in naval colonies 
at small expense. Recruiting would be an 
easy matter from such colonies, and it would 
be loyal material thus secured. The average 
youngster brought up in the vicinity of a naval 
colony would have in him a strong love and 
understanding of everything naval. 

A. W. A. 


(We'll “keep the hammer going,’ both on 
the 25-year retirement and naval colony prop- 
ositions. It is going now, but quietly. We 
know a great deal about the latter which we 
don’t think it wise to publish at present. Have 
faith in us, and we'll do in these matters just 
as much as we did on the Pay bill. 

W. D. Walker.) 


From the BUFFALO, at Mare Island, Cal., 
July 15, 1908 


This ship left Panama on the evening of 
June 22, and arrived at San Francisco on the 
third instant. The trip was fine except for a 
few days when the strong wind caused some 
of our “passengers” to lose their sprightliness 
and wish they had remained at home. We 
transferred as many to the ships of the fleet 


as were needed. What a change on our ship 
after the hundreds of young men had left us! 
The many faces one was accustomed to see 
in our gangways had disappeared with few ex- 
ceptions; the life of the ship seemed to have 
gone altogether, and now we are reduced to 
the regular ship’s company, in which we are 
exceedingly “short-handed.” 

Shortly after our arrival telegraphic orders 
were received to be in readiness for another 
trip to Panama; so on the sixth we steamed 
to California City and took in coal; then we 
went to the navy yard and received orders to 
prepare for a trip to the Philippines with 
stores. The ship is now alongside the Solace, 
which vessel is also taking on board stores 
for the fleet and is going to tow the torpedo 
flotilla to Samoa. 

The Maryland, South Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia and California are moored to the navy 
yard dock; several of the torpedo boat de 
stroyers and two submarines are also here. 
The Pacific Squadron is scheduled to sail on 
August 24th for Samoa. 

Our crew had a “blow-out” last Sunday to 
make up for the regular Fourth of July din- 
ner which was postponed on account of late 
arrival in ’Frisco. There was full and plenty 
for “All hands;” and the tables were kept 
spread all afternoon for the benefit of those 
who recovered from the first attack. 


From the PENNSYLVANIA, at Bremerton, 
Wash., July 16, 1908 


The July issue of ARMy AND Navy Lire is a 
great success. Its issues are prized very high- 
ly by the men on this ship. 

After the review of the combined fleets in 
’Frisco Bay we proceeded to Santa Barbara, 
in company with the first squadron of the 
Pacific Fleet. We then had Admiral’s in- 
spection, consisting of an inspection and re- 
view of every imaginable man-of-war drill, 
and overlooking of store-rooms, etc. At the 
end of each week two of the cruisers would go 
to one of the beach towns of Los Angeles and 
give liberty from Friday to Monday morning. 
We visited Venice and Long Beach. The 
hospitality shown to all of us in Los Angeles 
cannot be excelled. 

We sailed for this place, from Santa Bar- 
bara, on June 10. On our second day out we 
had a forced-draught trial of four hours, and 
our best speed was 22.8 knots. We encoun- 
tered some brisk weather, and owing to heavy 
fog we were compelled to anchor in the Straits 
of San Juan de Fucca. 

Our crew has been diminishing rapidly dur- 
ing the past two months, and before the end 
of the summer most of our crew will be new 
men. 

The signal men and boatswain’s mates of 
this ship pulled a race to-day; we lost one 
and won the other. 

We retain the baseball championship of the 
station, and are playing a series of games with 
each ship of the fifth division. We finished 
the last game of the series with the Colorado 
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here on the 11th instant. The first game was 
played on July 9, 5 to 1 in our favor; the 
second on July 10, 14 to 2 in our favor, and 
the game of the 11th was also closed in our 
favor, I2 to 0. The cup won by these games 
was awarded to the division by the Vacuum 
Oil Company in Hong Kong on Christmas, 
1906, for the best team in the “Big Four.” 
lhe Colorado held the cup for some time. 


gE. G. ¥. 


From the MAYFLOIWER, at the Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn, Aug. 1, 1908 


On June 18th we left Washington. We 
steamed down the Potomac without the aid 
of a pilot; the next evening about sundown 
we anchored off Tompkinsville, S. I. On the 
zoth, Captain Bell, a Navy Yard Pilot, boarded 
us and brought us here. On the 23rd, we left 
for Oyster Bay, arriving there the same day. 
On the 24th, Mrs. Roosevelt and party of about 
ten came aboard, and we left for New London, 
arriving there about 7:00 P. M. We found 
anchored amongst hundreds of yachts, the U. 
S. %. Olympia, Chicago, Arkansas and Ne- 
vada. On the 25th the boat race (Harvard vs. 
Yale) took place on the Thames River. A 
large liberty party left the ship to view the 
race. The race was easily won by Harvard. 
Our liberty expired at 8:00 P. M., and not a 
man abused the privilege. The next morning 
we returned to Oyster Bay in company with 
the Sylph. The Fourth of July was cele- 
brated very quietly, an excellent dinner was 
served, and several divisional boat races of 
minor importance were pulled off. 

On the 6th of July we left Oyster Bay for 
Whitestone, L. I., our old stamping ground. 
On the 12th, our baseball team played the 
Soldiers at Ft. Schuyler, and won a one-sided 
game, the score was 16 to 4. On the 18th our 
baseball team scored a great victory over the 
Whitestone Athletic Club, a very fast team. 
We played eleven innings and a fine hit made 
by Gunnery-Sergeant Flynn brought in three 
runs and a victory for us. The playing of 
Hines, Flynn, Gordon, and Carlow is worthy 
of special mention. On the 21st we again 
went to Oyster Bay where the President and 
his party boarded us, and we left at 8:00 P.M. 
for Newport, R. I. The night was very foggy, 
and at about 1:15 A. M. a dingy white light 
was reported dead ahead, the engines were 
stopped, then reversed full speed, but we had 
seen the two masted schooner Menawa too 
late and struck her about amidships. One of 
her crew climbed aboard us at the moment of 
the collision, the other four men and Captain 
Hutchison launched their long boat, and 
worried about the fifth man, when-our whale- 
hoat, which was lowered, and in charge of 
B. M. 1 C. Loftus, pulled to the wreck and 
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much to their relief told them that the other 
man was safely aboard the Mayflower. We 
received the captain and his crew aboard ship 
and hoisted his boat on the forecastle, left a 
light burning on the wreck, and proceeded on 
our way, our jib boom, dolphin stricker and 
port anchor were carried away. At 8:00 A. 
M. our Captain reported the collision to the 
President, who was very much surprised, as he 
had slept through it all. He sent for the 
shipwrecked crew, shook hands with each of 
the men, conversed for a few moments, then 
directed his Secretary to give them one hun- 
dred dollars for their immediate expenses to 
their home. We arrived at Newport at 10:00 
A. M. The President returned at 3:40 P. M. 
and we left Newport at 4:00. Arrived at 
Oyster Bay at 6:00 A. M. on the 23rd. All of 
the Presidential party except Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Miss Ethel and Master Archie left us. Then 
we proceeded to New York City, anchored 
off East 23rd street, as here Mrs. Roosevelt 
went ashore on a shopping tour, returning to 
the ship at about 5.00 P. M. and we left at 
6:00 P. M. Arrived at Oyster Bay at 8:30 
P. M. Left Oyster Bay on the 27th and an 
chored at Whitestone until the next morning 
when we left for the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
and moored near dry dock No. 2. On the 
29th, we put two hundred tons of coal aboard, 
having received orders to prepare for a West 
India’s cruise. On the 30th, we went into dry 
dock, had bottom cleaned and painted, all sea 
valves overhauled, our head gear and jib 
boom replaced, and on the next day we came 
out of dry dock and moored to the Cob Dock. 
At 3:00 P. M. to-day we sail for Port Au 
Prince. 

The following ramed men have been ad 
vanced in rating: F. Simpson, Chief Yeo- 
man; B. Berkowitz, Chief Yeoman; W. J. 
Burris, Oiler; J. F. Roberts, F. rst C.; R. E. 
Mansfield, F. 2d C.; H. J. Holland, Q. M. 3d 
C.; R. V. Brownell, Q. M. 2d C.; T. Aird, 
Ptr. 2d C.; D. M. Searcy, Cox.; B. F. Yates, 
Yeo. 3d C. The following named men received 
Honorable Discharges: B. Berkowitz, C. Yeo.; 
C. C. Farwell, Seaman; G. Anderson, F. 


1st C.; J. Skinner, Oiler. Berkowitz and 
Farwell reenlisted on this ship. Received 
the following named men: R. R. Rough- 


ley, GC M. od Cis EB EB. Stewset, Coz. 
T. Collins, O. S.; J. A. Kobusenski, O. S.; 
A. MeDougall, O. &.; C. F. Ware, GC. P.; 
T. Jackson, C. P.; S. A. Siriam, C. M. M.; 
ae _—— W. T.; J. Power, W. T.; J. 
Kennedy, F. 1st C.; J. A. Donnelly, Sea.; J. 
a. tHe Sea.; J. Allen, C. P.; H. Betts, 
. Bes R. Bennett, C. P.; J. W. Enis, O. 
S.3 A. E Griswold, C. P.; J. J. Kelly, F. 2d 
~ 3 Je J. Parks,.C. M. rst as F. C. Proctor, 
O. 3:3 FB. Rizy, O..S.; A. Stes, O. 3.3.6 
Weber, C. P. 
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The enlisted man 1s the backbone of our National Defense. This Department is estab- 
lished in his interest, and in the interest of an all-service esprit de corps. The Editor will 
be glad to receive from men of the Army, wherever stationed, clear solio photographs, 
communications on service topics and incidents similar to those printed in this issue, and 
humorous prose and verse. In all cases names must be given. 


With the idea of making this Department 
of more interest and value to the enlisted 
men, we have arranged with Sergt.-Major M. 
J. Moore, C. A. C., to become editor of the 
Department. We did this because an enlisted 
man in active service is closely in touch with 
actual conditions, knows what the men want 
to read, what information will interest them, 
what will best contribute to the uplifting of 
the standard of conduct and soldierly effici- 
ency, and what changes are desirable with a 
view to making the Service thoroughly attrac- 
tive for the type of man who will make the 
best soldier. To do this in a proper way re- 
quires a profound interest in the Service, a 
keen faculty of observation, a thorough ap- 
preciation of proper discipline, and a sym- 
pathy and dignity which will permit him to 
handle all subjects of interest to enlisted men, 
without injuring the cause for which he 
stands. Such a man is Sergeant-Major Moore, 
who will begin his editorial duties in our next 
issue. 


Private F. J. Funch, 123rd Co., C. A. C., 
has returned to Fort Hamilton from a three 
months’ furlough, two months of which were 
spent with the Buffalo Bill Wild West Show. 
He is glad to get back to the old 1-2-3 again. 
This Co. is 110 men strong, and has a waiting 
list. EEx-Private Philips, of the 48th Co., is 
arranging to re-enlist in the 123rd. Martin 
Finnerty has returned from a four months’ 
furlough and says he is “glad to be in his own 
home again.” Our old bunkie, Samuel Darl- 
ing, has returned from a 1o-days’ furlough 
and we understand he has enlisted in the 
matrimonial army. Good luck to the Darl- 
ings! Corporal Cransfield is giving dancing 
lessons outside the Post to a large and grow- 
ing class, 


The 141st Co. Coast Artillery, of Fort Mc- 
Henry, missed beating the Army record for 
long range shooting by small margins in two 
instances during its recent two-week target 
practice with 121n. guns at Fort Howard. On 
July 29th the company fired at 10,000 yards 
distance at a target that was supposed to be 
at the elevation of a battleship—about 30 feet— 
and only missed it by one and two yards. The 
day before, at a range of 9,000 yards, the 
company hit the target and broke it up twice 
out of six times. The weight of the projec- 
tile fired was 1,000 pounds and the powder 
charge was 250 pounds. 


The members of the Hospital Corps at Fort 
McHenry are working hard on their new lawn 
tennis court, which will be completed some 
time this month. The baseball team will play 
at Fort Mott, N. J., and Fort Dupont, Del., 
the latter part of this month. They are going 
to play two games at each of the above named 
Forts. 


Sergt.-Major A. G. Waldon was transferred 
from Fort McHenry to the P. I., July 12th 
We had an exciting game of baseball at the 
post Sunday, the 2nd, between the Fort Mc 
Henry team and the B. & O. combinations, 
with Fort McHenry victorious up to the goth 
inning, the score being 4 to 0, when the B. & 
Q. squeezed in two runs. It was by far the 
most interesting game played at the Fort this 
season. Corporal Ellis pitched a fine game, 
and the supnort was equally good. The 128th 
Co. left for Fort Monroe on the 7th, and as two 
or three of the best ball players are in this 
Company, their loss will be felt by the team 
The Company will be at Fort Monroe about 
two weeks for target practice. The 141st Co. 
has returned from target practice at Fort 
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Howard, Md., where they did some fine shoot- 
ing. Miss Margaret A. Brown, of Baltimore, 
Md., and Post Q. M.-Sergt. Langdon Gilmore 
were married Thursday, July 25, 1908, at 
Washington, D. C.. Sergt. and Mrs. Gilmore 
will reside at Fort McHenry, Md., where the 
Sergeant has been stationed for the past year. 


Field day at Fort Terry was held on July 
11th, an ideal day for out-door sports. The 
following events took place: 

100 yards dash—First, Sergeant Barrett, 
1ooth, Co. C. A. C.; Second, Private Dwyer, 
43rd Co., C. A. C.; Third, Private McCarthy, 
133rd Co., C. A. C.. Best time 11 seconds. 

3-Legged race—First, Sergt. Mayer and Pvt. 
Walker, 133rd Co., C. A. C.; Second, Sergt. 
Tatum and Sergt. Allen, 43rd Co., C. A. C.; 
Third, Pyts. Bender and Haines, tooth Co., 
C A. ©. 

Tug of War—First, 43rd Company, C. A. C. 
Second, 133rd Company, C. A. C. 

Throwing baseball—First, Cook Purcell, 
133rd Co., C. A. C.; Second, Pvt. Nevin, 125th 
Co., C. A. C.; Third, Pvt. McKenna, tooth 
Co, (Aa: G 

Obstacle race—First, Cook Purcell, 133rd 
Co., C. A. C.; Second, Pvt. Kersnick, 133rd 
Co., C. A. C.; Third, Corpl. Stout, tooth Co., 
C&G 

Sergeant-Major Paul Kingston has been 
transferred from Fort Terry to Fort Rose- 
cran, Cal., and the vacancy created by his 
transfer has been filled by the appointment 
of Sergeant John M. Tibbets, tooth Co., C. 
A. C., to Sergeant-Major Junior grade C. A. C. 

On July 21st, the 43rd Company, C. A. C. 
assigned to Battery Stoneman, Mortar Battery, 
Fort Terry, held their service practice with 
most excellent results the 10 record shots 
were fired in 14 minutes and 55 seconds, mak- 
ing 6 hits and the company gaining a figure 
of efficiency of 4.02. The shooting was very 
regular and the practice was without a hitch 
or delay, the District Commander was much 
pleased and officially complimented Captain 
Kerrick and his Company on the excellence 
of the practice. 

At the last regular meeting of the Sergeant 
Jasper Garrison, R. A. & N. U., at Fort Terry, 
the Judge Advocate General of the Union, 
Comrade Joseph Lanzon, installed the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing term: Com- 
mander, G. E. Vass; Senior Vice-Commander, 
E. L. Whiton; Junior Vice-Commander, C. A. 
Wagner; Adjutant, W. G. Beck;- Quarter- 
master, C. F. Duff; Chaplain, C. F. Lawlor; 
Surgeon, T. C. Francis; Officer of the day, 
R. F. Brown; Officer of the Guard, M. Wil- 
burn; Officer of the Watch, W. C. Mayer. 
The Garrison has mustered in nine new mem- 
bers since our last issue. A Smoker with 
Vaudeville entertainment is to take place on 
the 12th instant, and a Grand Ball is in prepar- 
ation for the first week in September. 


Colonel J. W. Duncan, 6th U. S. Infantry, 
and Mr. F. B. King, of the Boston Transcript, 
were the honored guests of Sergeant Jasper 
Garrison No. 6 of the R. A. & N. U. Fort 
Terry, N. Y., at their smoker Wednesday 
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evening, August, 12, 1908. The remarks 
made by Colonel Duncan to the members of 
the Garrison on that occasion inspired the fol- 
lowing verses by Mr. King. Colonel Duncan 
has been an Honorary Member of R. A. & 
N. U. for the last fifteen years: 


THE COLONEL'S VISIT 


lhe Colonel stood in the dingy hall, 
The lamps sent their flickering shadows 
down 
On the forms of the men, so straight and tall, 
Their sparkling eyes and faces brown, 
And ™ mind flashed back to the days when 
1e 
March’d side by side with such as these, 
Some now long passed to eternity, 
And some still serving across the seas. 


And the Colonel’s eyes grew dim and sad, 
When he spoke of the boys of former days, 
The weak, the strong, the good, the bad, 
But to each fell the loving word of praise. 
Then he proudly faced his comrades there, 
The men of Fort Terry in New York State, 
And with reverent words he breathed a prayer 
That they be famous, and brave and great. 


The men who came from the city’s glare, 

And the men who came from town and farm, 
Each lisped in his heart responsive prayer 

That God might shield from pain and harm 
This hero brave, who loved to tell 

Of the gallant hearts so brave and true; 
Who bore his country’s flag so well, 

With purpose firm to “dare and do.” 


The Army and Navy Union men 
Will long recall that summer night; 
In mem’ry’s mirror see again 
That veteran form ‘neath the flickering light 
Ah! Colonel Duncan, those hearts so true, 
Those hearts from city, farm and town, 
Will fondly beat with thoughts of you 
"Neath their soldiers’ suits of khaki brown 


Editor, ARMy AND Navy Lire— 

Your paper has led the fight for proper 
respect for the uniform by civilians. You are 
doubtless interested in any measure which will 
aid that fight. Enclosed you will find data 
on which to base an article indicating the 
necessity for improvement in the Service in 
this matter, before the civilian population can 
be educated up to the proper standard. 

On page 95 of the 1907 Report of the Sec 
retary of War, in discussing measures con- 
sidered necessary for improvement of certain 
conditions in the Army, the Chief of Staff 
made the following observations: “But pay 
is not all. Increased privileges, allowances, 
and dignity may be counted upon as much 
as pay to make these grades (n. c. 0.) sought 
by men who are capable of filling them . . . 
For most of them only Executive authority 
is necessary.” 

One measure which would contribute as 
much as anything else to the dignity of the 
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non-commissioned staff officer’s position is 
practical recognition of the fact that his rank 
and status entitle him to privileges not ac- 
corded to other soldiers. This recognition 
must originate with commissioned officers, 
from whom the civilian element takes its 
cue in the treatment of enlisted men. 

Sergeants of the post, regimental and gen- 
eral non-commissioned staff may fairly be said 
to represent the pick of the enlisted force of 
the Army. They are the military equivalent 
of the naval warrant rank. Originally care- 
fully selected (par. 95 Army Regulations) by 
their commanding officers, these sergeants 
have won their positions by long and faithful 
service, study and examination. Most of them 
are men of high technical qualifications; all 
are of unquestionable reliability and military 
standing. No body of men is required to be 
more circumspect in behavior, both on and 
off duty. From daily official intercourse with 
their commissioned superiors they have ac- 
quired a definite and clear-cut knowledge of 
the etiquette which governs in military life. 
One restriction, however, to which these ser- 
geants are subjected, stands out in bold relief, 
and lowers their standing and prestige among 
other soldiers and, more noticeably, among 
the civilians who come in contact with the 
Army. 

Under par. 1,134 Army Regulations, a staff 
sergeant traveling without troops on commer- 
cial transportation is entitled to stateroom ac- 
commodation on a steamer or Pullman sleeper 
or parlor car by rail. On a government owned 
harbor vessel, however, a sergeant of the staff 
is denied the privilege of a seat in the cabin 
for himself or his family. He has to be con- 
tent with a seat in the alleyway running fore 
and aft on both sides of the engine and fire- 
rooms,—a part of the vessel which on public 
ferries is set aside for trucks and teams. The 
staff sergeants of the Army feel this humili- 
ation more on account of their families than 
personally. Civilian acquaintances of a ser- 
geant stationed on an island post who may 
visit him cannot help but form, and express 
to others, a most unfavorable opinion of mili- 
tary life, when it is explained to him that be- 
cause he is an enlisted man, the sergeant can- 
not have decent accommodation on a harbor 
boat owned and operated by the Government 
which he serves. 

To cite a single specific instance: In a cer- 
tain Artillery District there are three harbor 
boats which connect the island posts with the 
mainland. On each of these boats is an order 
to the effect that the cabin—the only habitable 
portion of the vessel—is reserved exclusively 
“for officers, their families and friends.” En- 
listed men, regardless of grade, and their fam- 
ilies, must of necessity sit in the space around 
the engine and fire-rooms or stand on the open 
deck. The passage is frequently, and in win- 
ter always, rough. The effect of the combina- 
tion of the odors of steam, engine oil, and 
bilge water with a heavy sea, on the average 
woman, even though she may be only the wife 
of a sergeant, can be imagined. The one 
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humorous feature of this arrangement is, that 
no sooner does the boat touch the mainland 
dock than all attempts at military-social dis- 
tinctions are overthrown by the necessarily 
common use of a public street car, the traction 
company failing to furnish separate cars, or 
compartments thereof, exclusively for “officers, 
their families, and friends.” 

How in the name of reason or common 
sense can the Government expect proprietors 
of places of entertainment or amusement to 
give any soldier decent or courteous treatment, 
when the Government itself discriminates 
aganist the highest grade of its enlisted em- 
ployees? No question of military discipline 
ts involved in this matter. The fact that he 
was sitting in the same compartment of a Gov- 
ernment boat as an officer would no more cause 
a staff sergeant to presume to enter into con- 
versation with that officer than he would on a 
train or street car. The day-laborer and the 
banker sit side by side in a street car; no 
one imagines that they are social or profes- 
sional equals. In the rare event of any ser- 
geant misbehaving himself he could promptly 
be denied the privilege of the cabin, as being 
unfit for decent society. 

It has been a source of frequent remark 
that the President, who as Commander-in- 
Chief, has such absolute and unquestionable 
authority, has not used that authority to put 
an end to such discrimination within the 
military service. Especially so, when the 
President has been most forcible in his denun- 
ciation of civilians who have discriminated 
against the uniform of the enlisted man. 
Hardly a week passes but the Service papers 
record some attempt to humiliate the soldier 
or sailor; yet the War Department continues 
a practice which it condemns. 

The same form of discrimination is shown 
on the trans-oceanic vessels of the Govern- 
ment service. On these vessels the non-com- 
missioned staff officer habitually goes in the 
steerage with troops, in order that civilian em- 
ployees, deported beach combers, and tin horn 
gamblers may have first or second class ac- 
commodation. Civilian employés of the 
Army, it will be noted, are, like the sergeant, 
also subject to the rules and discipline of war. 
On a long voyage like the trans-Pacific run, 
it might be undesirable and uncomfortable for 
both parties to have non-commissioned staff 
officers quartered in the same part of a vessel 
as the officers, but no reason can be given why 
staff sergeants should not have the privilege 
of a seat in the cabin—the only habitable place 
—of a harbor boat during the trip lasting from 
one-half to two hours. If there were not room 
on these harbor boats for both officers and 
non-commissioned officers there could be no 
criticism if the officers were first accommodat- 
ed. Habitually, however, one will see the 
cabin occupied by two or three officers, fre- 
quently by none, while the staff sergeant and 
his family stand on the open deck or enjoy(?) 
the odors of the steam and bilge water 
around the engine room, 

Non-Com. 
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The foregoing is a very temperate setting 
forth of a matter which, in our opinion, comes 
properly within the province of “increased 
privileges,’ referred to in the last report of 
the Secretary of War. We believe that better 
accommodations should be provided for non- 
commissioned staff officers, their families and 
friends, on harbor boats. The long and faith- 
ful service which won for them their positions, 
their high standard of conduct, and the respon- 
sibilities of their position, entitle them to 
special consideration in this respect, and in 
the interest of efficiency, everything possible 
should be done, consistent with discipline, to 
emphasize the dignity and importance of their 
position.—Editor. 


The 148th Company, Coast Artillery Corps, 
in its target practice at Battery Wagner (5- 
inch rifles), Fort Baker, California, on July 
21, 1908, made 10 hits out of to. shots fired 
at a material target 10 feet high by 24 feet 
long, moving at the rate of 9.4 miles per 
hour, at a mean range of 2,150 yards. The 
series of ten shots was fired in I minute and 
58 seconds. Captain R. H. Fenner, Coast 
Artillery Corps, commanded the 148th Com- 
pany on the occasion of this practice. 

The Chief of Coast Artillery has recom- 
mended that the officers and men of the 
148th Company be commended for the ex- 
cellence of this practice. 


The enlisted men of the U. S. Army Re- 
cruiting District of Roanoke, Va., have pre- 
sented to Capt. L. L. Durfee, 17th U. S. In- 
fantry, a sword, in token of their appreciation 
of his kind treatment of them during the two 
years he has been in command of the District. 





NAVY LIFE 


AFTER THE PACK RACE IN CAMP COLUMBIA, CUBA, IN WHICH A SECTION FROM 
BATTERY A, 2d F. A., ESTABLISHED A RECORD 


Captain Durfee was relieved on July 31st by 
Lieut. Bracken, 8th Infantry, and after a 
three months’ leave of absence with his family 
in Ohio, will join his Company at Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga. 


At the Athletic Meet held by the troops of the 
Army of Cuban Pacification, at Camp Colum- 
bia, Cuba, June 29th to July 4th, and in 
which appeared competitors from all parts of 
the island, widespread attention was at- 
tracted by the excellent record made by Bat- 
tery A, of the 2nd Field Artillery, (Mountain), 
in the section race with Battery B, of the same 
regiment. The conditions of the contest were: 
The piece being in battery—to pack it, advance 
50 yards, unpack and assemble it, and fire a 
shot. This was accomplished by the Squad 
from Battery A, in the incredibly short time 
of 35 seconds, flat. This is % seconds faster 
than the previous record held by this organ- 
ization, and is, as far as is known, the best 
in the world. Considering the inclemency of 
the weather and the unfavorable condition of 
the ground, due to the heavy rain, which con- 
tinued throughout the event, the work done 
by the victorious section can be considered 
nothing short of marvellous. 


There is just room enough here to remind 
you that the more you patronize our adver- 
tisers, the more interesting we can make this 
magazine, and the bigger work we can do for 
you. Our friends in the forts about New Lon- 
don are particularly requested to try the firms 
of E. D. Steele, Inc, Jeremiah Twomey, 
Louis Schwartz and P. L. Shea, whose ad- 
vertisements appear in this issue, 
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At the Encampment of the United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Ohio, on July 
20th, Major George W. Cunningham, of Foster, Ohio, was elected Department Commander 
by acclamation. It was voted to hold the next encampment-at Kenton, Ohio. Comman- 
der-in-Chief Walter Scott Hale, of Boston, a vigorous soldier and fighter, was one of the 
guests of the encampment. The Department Commander of Ohio, James A. Freed, of 
Youngstown, who will be a strong candidate for the office of Commander-in-Chief at the 
Fifth National Encampment in Boston this month, was present and addressed the veterans 
in the auditorium. In the parade of the Military Order of the Serpents—a branch of the 
U. S. War Veterans—one of the most complete and expensive makeups was that of 
Mr. William D. Tucker, of Canton, Ohio, who carried a spear and shield. He wore a gar- 
ment covered with teeth, supposed to be snakes’ teeth. 

The order of the Spanish War Veterans was brought into existence on April 18, 1904, 
by a signed agreement having the effect of consolidating the Spanish War Veterans, the 
Spanish American War Veterans, and the Service Men of the Spanish War into one 
organization under the present name. The ranks of the order are steadily gaining in 
number and they are the natural successors of that noble order, the Grand Army of the 
Republic. Every man who served under our glorious flag during the Spanish American 
War, the Philippine Insurrection and the Boxer Rebellion should apply for member- 
ship and consider it an honor to be enrolled on the muster lists of the United Spanish 
War Veterans. 





CAMP AT FORT TERRY, JOINT MANEUVERS 


SHELTER TENT CONSTRUCTED WITH RIFLES 


MILITARY TRAINING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Interesting description by our Special Correspondent of a Division Meet 
in Manila, showing how soldierly conduct and perfect military training is 
developed under the system instituted by Major-General Leonard Wood. 


climate and service, the Army 
in the Division of the Philip- 
pines is constantly maintained at a 
razor-edge of military preparedness. 
This condition is attained by a compre- 
hensive system of field and garrison 
training which embraces the entire year 
and which has for its culmination the 
Annual Military Meet, instituted by Ma- 
jor-General Leonard Wood. For this 
meet the competing organizations are 
selected by a system of regimental and 
departmental competitions, with the re- 
sult that the troops, batteries, compan- 
ies and detachments which assemble in 
Manila represent the flower of the 
troops in the division. 
For one week these organizations and 
detachments compete with each other in 
a series of events embracing every de- 


DTD “cima adverse conditions of 


partment of military instruction and 
training. This competition practically 
amounts to a searchiig examination of 
organizations and individuals by spe- 
cially selected boards of judges. Some 
conception of the thoroughness and ex- 
tent of this examination may be obtained 
from the following list of events pre 
scribed for a company of infantry: 
close order, extended order, discretion- 
ary drill to show training of men, prac- 
tice march of twelve miles in heavy 
marching order with pony packs and 
packers, bridge building, making of ob- 
stacles, wall scaling, estimating distances, 
shooting at moving and disappearing tar- 
gets, scouting and patrolling, outpost 
duty, the attack of a position, swim- 
ming with full field equipment, hasty 
entrenchment, ten pitching, signaling, 
first aid, bayonet fencing, obstacle and 
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FIELD EQUIPMENT OF PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 


assembling piece races, and individual 
scouting. 

In addition to the above events, each 
organization was judged and marked on 
the manner of its debarkation, move- 
ment, impedimenta and encampment, the 
arrangement and sanitation of its camp 
throughout the week, its discipline and 
soldierly conduct. In ether words, each 
organization was subjected to the close 
scrutiny of some official or judge from 
the moment it arrived in Manila Bay 
until it sailed at the end of the week for 
its post in some one of the islands. The 
result was therefore an impressive exhi- 
bition of soldierly conduct as well as of 
perfect military training. 

Originality in training, equipment, in 
fact, of every department of military 
work, is encouraged by means of appro- 
priate events in which organization com- 
manders are afforded the opportunity to 
exhibit improvements or demonstrate 
ideas. This gives rise, naturally, to 
many original and valuable ideas along 
every line, and by this means such ideas 
are dissemminated throughout the divi- 
sion, thus making the meet to a certain 





MILITARY TRAINING IN THE 


PHILIPPINES 


EQUIPMENT OF INFANTRY SOLDIER DE- 
VISED BY LIEUT W. H. JOHNSON, 
8TH INFANTRY 


extent educational to observers and par 
ticipants alike. 

One subject, that of the personal equip- 
ment of the soldier, is a constant source 
of study on the part of army officers. 
The interest in this subject is naturally 
most acute in the branches of the service 
where the soldier is the means of trans- 
portation of this equipment. This in- 
terest is further augmented in the Phil- 
ippines by conditions which make it de- 
sirable to lighten this load as much as 
possible. 

In the illustration is shown a service 
pack devised by Lieutenant W. H. John- 
son, 8th Infantry, to which the highest 
award was given. This pack is designed 
to do away with the blanket roll, and to 
so arrange the greater part of the infan- 
tryman’s load that it may be borne upon 
the back instead of depending from the 
waist. It has the additional advantage 
of being almost instantly detachable. In 
six seconds the soldier can divest himself 
of all equipment except his belt and rifle, 
and be in readiness for action. 

Another illustration shows a method 
of pitching the shelter tent with the rifle 
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used as a pole. This picture also shows 
a method of carrying the bayonet in the 
swivels of the rifle, thus permitting the 
scabbard to be discarded. 

The swimming test for companies of 
infantry developed a diversity of ar- 
rangements for transporting the equip- 
ment of the soldier while in the water. 
In this test the entire company was re- 
quired to land from a boat, swim fifty 
yards with full field equipment under 
fire, and land prepared to resist a bolo 
rush. The problem for the company 
commander was, therefore, not only to 
arrange the equipment so that it would 
be easily transportable, but if possible to 
make it to some extent capable of sup- 
porting the soldier. The method used by 
Company E, of the 8th Infantry, the 
company winning the event, possessed 
the double advantage of requiring prac- 
tically no time for preparation, and of 
forming a perfect life preserver for the 
soldier, capable of sustaining him in the 
water for a period of from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour. 

The roll and equipment were prepared 
in the usual manner, care being taken to 
make the blanket roll as tight and com- 
pact as possible and to envelop the ends 
after the fashion of the old overcoat roll. 
The roll and other equipment were then 
worn in the manner prescribed by regu- 
lations. When required to swim, each 
man slipped his roll from the shoulder, 
placed it under both arms and in front 
of the chest, and lashed it in this position 
by means of a tent guy rope passe:l 
around the neck. The rifle was then 
slung from the neck and rested on the 
ends of the roll in rear, and the soldier 
was ready to enter the water and remain 
there if necessary for half an hour. 
Upon reaching shallow water the roll 
was slipped back upon the shoulder and 
the rifle was unslung. 

The swimming of Troop A, of the 
6th Cavalry, commanded by Captain 
E. R. Heiberg, proved to be a revelation. 
The troop trotted into the water in col- 
umn of fours, swam the required dis- 
tance, and then proceeded while still 
swimming to give an exhibition drill in 
the school of the troop. 

The scaling of the 12-foot wall was 
another startling and spectacular event. 
It was won by Company H, of the 


18th Infantry. Standing in line, the 
company, at the signal, ran twenty-five 
yards, scaled the wall, maintaining a con- 
stant fire from the time the first man 
reached the top, ran twenty-five yards 
beyond the wall, fired five shots apiece, 
and stood in line for inspection in the 
remarkable time of one minute and 
twenty-three seconds. 

The scaling of the companies of Phil- 
ippine Scouts was an interesting exhibi- 
tion of ingenuity in getting these little 
brown men over the wall. Handicappe:| 
as they were by their height, they re- 
sorted to numerous devices not necessary 
with the taller American troops, an’ 
their time of scaling was remarkably 
good. 

These little soldiers furnished an in- 
structive object lesson in what may be 
accomplished with native material in the 
way of making soldiers. Officered by 
specially selected men from the ranks of 
the Army, they competed on even terms 
in every event with their white allies, 
and in many events they carried -off the 
honors. The silver cup for the best ar- 
ranged, cleanest and most sanitary camp 
was won by the 30th Company of Vis- 
ayan Scouts, commanded by First Lieut. 
Julian A. Paegelow, P. S. 

The various events of the Division 
Athletic Meet were conducted simul- 
taneously with those of the military meet. 
For this meet three regimental teams, 
each representing the winning team of a 
department, were entered. They were 
the teams from the 24th Infantry, 25th 
Infantry and the 9th Cavalry. The team 
from the 24th Infantry won the silver 
cup, Private Grant of this team taking 
the gold medal for best all-around ath- 
lete, along with a breastful of medals 
won in the separate events. 

Every hour of every day was filled 
with some interesting event. Wagon and 
pack trains from the different depart- 
ments competed in exhibitions of pack- 
ing and maneuvering. The Medical De- 
partment was represented by detach- 
ments of the Hospital Corps, who com- 
peted in first-aid exhibitions. Mountain 
and machine gun platoons followed out a 
systematic series of exercises exhibiting 
their proficiency and usefulness. 

The meet concluded with a review of 
the competing organizations and the 
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lowing organizations were successful: Best Platoon Mountain Artillery: Bat- 
tery C, 4th F. A. 
Best Infantry Company: Company E, Best Machine-Gun Platoon: 30th In- 
8th Infantry. fantry. 


Best Cavalry Troop: Troop A, 6th Best Company Philippine Scouts: 29th 


Cavalry. 


presentation of prizes by the division 
commander. In the final sum-up the fol- D, 5th F. A. 
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Best Battery Field Artillery: Battery 


Company Tagalogs. 
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AN INFANTRY COMPANY LANDING UNDER FIRE. THE SWIMMING TEST 


THE SAILOR 


I am sailing away with the dawn, 

Out on the sunlit sea ; 

But the glorious thought that you are true, 
And waiting for me to sail back to you, 

I am taking away with me! 


This day, at least, have I lived. - 
This hour, at least, has been mine; 

And the powers of Heaven or Hell can’t blot 

Your words from my echoing heart one jot, 

Nor the touch of your lips from mine. 

William Nichols Porter 
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“JACK” HAYES, THE MARATHON WINNER 


An American National Guardsman, member of the 9th New York, 19 years of 
age, 125 pounds of nickeled steel, just under 5 feet 4 inches high. He was born 
in the United States, of Irish parents, and is a member of the Irish-American 
Athletic Club. His time for the Marathon was 2 hours, 44m., 45s. Last May he 
ran second to J. P. Morrissey in the Boston Marathon race, his time being 2 hours, 
26m., 4s., only 21 seconds behind the winner. His training has been largely done 
on a cinder-path track on the roof of Bloomingdale Bros.’ building, where he is 
employed. 
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items for publication in this department, the purpose of which its to bring into 


Sy Members of the National Guard and Naval Militia are requested to forward Px 


close touch the organizations scattered all over the country, and to promote that 


high efficiency which is best secured by active codperation. Items received before 
the 10th of the month will be in time for the issue of the month succeeding. 
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Criticism is the result of disapproval of ex- 
isting conditions, or dissatisfaction because of 
the absence of that which seems to be desir- 
able; and is, therefore, always outspoken. 
Commendation is less general. It is, how- 
ever, quite as important and essential as crit- 
icism, and we are, therefore, very glad to read 
G. O. No. 20, issued by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pennsylvania National Guard, 
congratulating the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania upon the unusually successful tour 
of inspection in the annual encampment of the 
Division, and expressing a sincere appreciation 
of the soldiers’ deportment and faithfulness 
to.duty on the part of both officers and men. 
The order reads in part: “The Division evi- 
denced a degree of efficiency and discipline 
that reflects the highest credit upon the mili- 
tary institution of the Commonwealth, and 
that should fix it firmly in the affectionate re- 
gard of all the people. The advanced posi- 
tion reached by the National Guard is the 
result of the unselfish devotion, study and labor 
on the part of the citizenship of the Common- 
wealth, who, mindful of their obligation to 
their country, are willing to prepare themselves 
for its defense.” 

The Annual Inspection of the Mississippi 
National Guard, made by Major H. J. Gold- 
man, 12th U. S. Cavalry, shows that practice 
marches have not been ordered, progressive 
systematic instruction for officers and men at 
home stations and armories has not been pro- 
mulgated, War Department standard of phys- 
ical examination has not been adopted, and 
target practice in a systematic way has not been 
inaugurated. Troop “A” have had but one in- 
struction in the ceremony of inspection during 
the year. At the official inspection many of the 
horses were saddled by negro boys for the 
troopers. About 80 per cent of this troop 
would do good service in domestic emergency. 
Battery “E,” Light Artillery, has had no target 
practice and no dress uniform, and only about 
20 per cent of the Battery would do good ser- 
vice in domestic emergency. Company “A,” 
2nd Infantry, is composed of the men of the 
town, engaged in the several professional walks 
and business pursuits, from the town marshal 
to the hotel proprietor. The Company has no 
armory ; the men have had no military train- 
ing in target practice, no practice marches, and 
have not been in any military camp. 90 per 
cent of Company “B” would do good service 





in domestic emergency, 60 per cent of Co. 
C,” 70 per cent of Co. “D,” 80 per cent of 
Col ‘E,” 60 per cent of Co. “F,’ 50 per cent of 
Co. “G,’ whose armory and store-room is a 
room about 20x20 feet; 70 per cent of Co. 
‘H” and 60 per cent of Co. “I.” Of the 3rd 
Infantry, Co. “C” made the best showing. 
with Co. “D” the close second, and Co. “A”’ 
next. The invariable report concerning each 
company was “very sealous and seem to be 
efficient to the extent of their instruction.” 


A battalion of the New Mexico National 
Guard, under the command of Major B. 
Ruppe, recently concluded its ten days’ en- 
campment at Leon Springs, San Antonio, Tex. 
The health of the battalion was better than 
ever before, on account of the favorable loca- 
tion of the camp. The officers of the bat- 
talion spoke in the highest terms of the officers 
of the Regular Army, and regretted exceed- 
ingly that the encampment was limited to ten 
days. Major Ruppe writes, “I believe I ex- 
press the sentiment not only of the New 
Mexico Guard, but of all others who were 
there, that this camp was pre-eminent in its 
instruction, and the officers and men actually 
expressed regret that we were only allowed ten 
days in camp; formerly they were anxious to 
get home. I feel satisfied that with six more 
armories being constructed in New Mexico, 
the development of the National Guard should 
be rapid, and the companies contain nothing 
but the best citizens, men who will look upon 
joining the Guard as a privilege and a credit.” 
The personnel of the officers of the New Mex- 
ico Battalion is as follows: Gen. A. P. Tark- 
ington, Col. E. C. Abbott, Major B. Ruppe, 
Capt. P. E. Dessauer, Co. A; Lieut. W. R. 
Ames, Co. A; Capt. Arthur Bail, Co. D; 
Lieut. J. H. Frost, Co. D; Capt. O. A. Burt- 
ner, Co. G; Lieut. F. B. Forbe, Co. G; Capt. 
H. E. McColough, Co. F; First Lieut. V. 
Vierra, Co. F; Second Lieut. J. J. McMillen, 
Co. F; First Lieut. D. R. Lane, batt. adjt.; 
Capt. S. A. Milligan, batt. surgeon; Capt. L. 
Ilfeld, quartermaster. 

The annual encampment will be held next 
year at Las Vegas, on the Rifle Range belong- 
ing to the Guard. 


We are very pleased to note that in General 
Orders issued by Adjutant-General Hughes of 
the National Guard of Kansas, commanding 
officers were enjoined “at once to institute a 
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thorough and systematic course of instruction 
in their commands, that they may be brought 
to the highest degree of proficiency, and to the 
end that no enlistments will be allowed after 
July 25th, until the return from camp, except 
of men of more than three months’ experience 
in the guard of the State of Kansas or other 
States, or in the Army or Navy of the United 
States.” This order was issued with particular 
reference to the mobilization of the entire Na- 
tional Guard of Kansas in the annual camp 
of instruction and joint maneuvers at Fort 
Riley from August 1oth to 19th. 


The First Brigade National Guard of Penn., 
is greatly indebted to Captain Bernard Sharpe, 
3rd U. S. Infantry, 1st Lieut. R. L. Collins, 8th 
U. S. Cavalry and 1st Lieut. C. F. Fox, 11th 
U. S. Cavalry, for their splendid work during 
the Division Encampment at Gettysburg. These 
officers umpired the maneuvers, consisting of 
problems in minor tactics for battalions, regi- 
ments and brigade, and by their uniform cour- 
tesy and untiring efforts won the admiration 
and esteem of the entire Brigade. It is sin- 
cerely hoped that the War Department may 
send these officers back to the Pennsylvania 
Guard at the next encampment. 


During the encampment of the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania at Gettysburg, five 
fatalities occurred. 2nd Lieut. Paul J. Morley, 
Co. “B,” 1st Reg’t Inf., was killed by light- 
ning on July 21st, Corporal Cyrus M. Garver, 
Co. “C,”’ 1oth Reg’t Inf., and Privates James 
A. Barb, Co. “K,” 1oth Reg’t Inf.,-and Clyde 
E. Morrison, Co. “D,” 16th Reg’t Inf., were 
killed by lightning on July 23d. Artificer 
Barclay C. Frame, Co. “I,” 6th Reg’t Inf., 
was killed on the railroad en route to camp 
with advance detail, July 16th. 


The New Jersey State Team took three men 
of Company “L” (Princeton), 2nd Regiment, 
N. G. N. J., to Camp Perry. This Company 
at the recent inspection at Sea Girt was 
awarded 100 per cent for efficiency. The ex- 
cellent record of this Company in rifle practice 
has been made possible by the fine range 
given by Col. Libbey, and the untiring efforts 
of Captain E. H. Bergen, commander. 


A movement has been started at Honolulu 
for the organization of a naval reserve force 
to be recruited from native Hawaiians. The 
matter was discussed by the officers of the 
Atlantic battleship fleet during its recent stay 
in that port, and met with the hearty ap- 
proval of all those whose opinion was asked. 
The native Hawaiians are considered splendid 
material for a naval reserve force because 
of their adaptability for sea duty. 


A company of Virginia Volunteers organized 
by H. W. Davant, and others, at Roanoke, 
Va., was mustered in on July 17, 1908, by 
Lieut.-Col. R. E. Craighill, of the 7oth Regt. 
Infantry, N. G. Va. It will be designated as 
Company F, and assigned tc the 72nd Regi- 
ment, Infantry. 


Co.’s D and I of the 71st Reg’t Inf. Va. 
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Volunteers have beer disbanded. Co. D had 
but twenty-eight enlisted men on the roll. 
The Captain stated that four others had been 
enlisted by him but had not been examined 
by the Surgeon. This company was far below 
the minimum required by law, and has been 
for many years below the standard in many 
respects. Co. I’s muster roll showed two 
officers and thirty-nine men. Eleven men had 
been recruited since last annual muster, offset 
by eleven losses. 


The bill of dress of the United States Army 
has been adopted as a substitute for the New 
Jersey National Guard bill of dress and will 
be known as the bill of dress of New Jersey, 
except as to the full dress uniform, the pur- 
chase and use of which are not cumpulsory. 


Top scores of the Indiana National Guard 
gallery practice for the season of 1907-8: 
Company: 

1. Company D, 2d Infty., Indian- 

ME sins che eeehehsacaee 06 206.12 

2. Company A, 2d Infty., Indian- 


NE ices co cach eee th asses 145.69 
3. Company B, 2d Infty., Crawfords- 


UME sis ances sk waa okaantek shes 131.18 


Officer: 
1. Second Lt. Geo. E. Bailey, Co. D, 


2d Infty., Indianapolis........ 425 
2. Capt. A. J. Miller, Co. L, rst Infty., 
ee ee ee 397 
3. Capt. Benj. E. Wimer, Co. B, 1st 
Infty., Terre Haute........... 378 
Enlisted Man: 
1. Sergt. L. B. Jarrett, Co. D, 2d 
Infty., Indianapolis............ 430 
2. Prv. J. W. Hurt, Co. D, 2d Infty., 
eee rR re ee 420 
3. Corp. H. S. Evans, Co. D, 2d 
Infty., Indianapolis............ 410 


‘ 


Tommy Le Boutillier, 2nd, of Squadron 
“A,” New York, one of the substitutes of the 
American Rifle Team of Bisley, took part in 
the duelling bouts for championship of the 
world, held in London about the time of the 
Bisley Meet. In this match, organized by the 
Minister of Interior of France, the duellists 
fire wax bullets at each other, being protected 
by a mask and by pads. Le Boutillier made a 
sensational finish, hitting his man five times 
out of six in three seconds of time. He also 
qualified in the open pistol championships held 
the same day. 


The camp ground at Sea Girt where the na- 
tional guard of New Jersey spends a month 
every year is one of the finest in the United 
States, and has exceptional facilities in the 
way of an immense parade ground, and a 
splendid rifle range, on which the national 
rifle match was shot the first two years. This 
year the camp opened on July 11th with the 
Third Regiment from Camden. The Second 
Regiment from Trenton followed, after which 
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ORD.-SERGT. WM. F. LUESHNER 


Sergeant Lueshner, of the 74th Regiment, N. G. N. Y. 
(Buffalo), scored the greatest number of points 
at Bisley on the shorter ranges, and was 
tied on the 1,000 yards by Major 
W. B. Martin (New Jersey) 


the Fourth Regiment of Jersey City spent a 
week in camp, and it was closed by the Fifth 
Regiment of Paterson. While the encampment 
was in progress Captain Terence Murphy, 
of the Artillery Corps, was detailed as in- 
structor. On each Thursday of the camp 
Governor Fort reviewed the regiment in 
camp, accompanied by the members of his 
staff. The camp was the mecca of many vis- 
itors on each Governor’s day. On Thursday, 
July 16th, the first Governor’s day, there 
were many prominent men present, including 

S. Senators John Kean and Frank O. 
Briggs; former U. S. Senators John F. Dry- 
den and Rufus Blodgett; Representatives John 
J. Gardner, H. C. Loudenslager, Ira W. Wood, 
Benj. F. Howell, R. Wayne Parker, and Eu- 
gene W. Leake; and former Governors Ed- 
ward C. Stokes, Foster M. Voorhees, and 
George T. Werts. While the camp is in pro- 
gress brigade headquarters is always main- 
tained, and the brigadier-general command- 
ing occupies quarters with his staff. Gen. D. 
F. Collins is the commander ~f the Second 
Brigade, and Edward A. Campbell is the com- 
mander of the first brigade. One of the dis- 
tinctive features of this year’s camp was the 
music rendered by the “Ivy’s,” originally or- 
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ganized at Camden in 1884 as the Young Ivy 
Fife and Drum Corps, by a number of boys 
ranging in age from thirteen to sixteen years. 
In 1890 they became connected with the 6th 
Regiment, N. G. N. J., and have been in the 
Guard ever since. Promptly on hand at every 
call they performed their duties with an ex- 
actness and precision which called forth the 
praise of the officers and visitors to the camp. 

Governor Fort lives in a handsome cottage 
on the camp ground, which was formerly the 
New Jersey building at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. Mr. Fort came to Sea Girt with his 
family on the first of July and will remain 
until the middle of September. He is deeply 
interested in the work of the national guard, 
and it is expected he will make some excellent 
recommendations to the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture next winter as a result of his observa 
tions while in camp. 


The Citizen Soldier 


Dear Mr. Editor— 

Referring to the article in the July issue of 
ARMY AND Navy LIFE, written by Major-Gen 
Chas. B. Hall, entitled “The Citizen Soldier,” 
I would like to ask advice on how to induce 
young men to enter the militia. It has been 
a very hard thing to get young men to enter; 
those who do are brought in by personal solic- 
itation, as I was. Since the Dick Law has 
passed it is twice as hard to induce a man to 
join. It takes about 1,000 new enlistments 
every year in New York City to keep up the 
present strength of the militia (which is at 
present 20 per cent less than the armories can 
accommodate). It would be a good thing if 
you could suggest the best lines to follow in 
order to induce young men to join the 
militia. 

Corporal W. J. Farrell, 
New York City. 





GOV. FORT (NEW JERSEY) AND STAFF 
Left to right: Gen. R. Heber Breintnall, Major 
Wilbur F. Sadler, Gov. Jno. F. Fort, Capt. 
Oscar H. Condit, Col. Austin Colgate, 
Lieut. Nelson B. Gaskill 
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My Dear Mr. Walker— 

In compliance with your request, I give 
you briefly my ideas as to how best induce 
young men to enter the National Guard. In 
order to do so, we must first popularize that 
branch of the service, and to do that, it will 
be necessary to at once eliminate by courts- 
martial, or by order of the proper authority, 
the rowdy and undesirable element now un- 
fortunately to be found in too many of the 
companies. Let it be known that every man 
who wishes to do so cannot join the National 
Guard any more than he can enlist in the 
regular army. Only men of known good char- 
acter and of intelligence should be taken. 

Members of companies must cultivate a 
pride in their organizations, and look carefuily 
to the standing of applicants for membership. 
Every member of the National Guard must 
understand that he is now, since the passage 
of the Dick Law, a soldier of the State and of 
the Nation, not constantly on duty, to be sure, 
as are his brothers of the regular service, but 
liable at any time for duty, and when on duty 
under proper authority receiving the same pay 
as regular soldiers. 

One of the most powerful influences to pop- 
ularize our National Guard will be for the la- 
dies of the land to take an interest in it, and 
induce good men to enlist. If they will do so 
and take a pride in their local companies, we 
will soon see a great improvement in the 
condition of our guard organizations. 

Great care must also be taken in the selec- 
tion of officers and non-commissioned officers. 
An immoral, dissipated, and untidy officer will 
demoralize any company and regiment, and 
cause gocd men to shun it. The Governor of 
a State, by eliminating pclitics in making ap- 
pointments of officers for the National Guard, 
can throw the mantle of protection about the 
service by issuing commissions to only compe- 
tent and worthy men. 

Employers must do all in their power to 
make popular their own State troops. They 
can do this by their recognition of them, and 
by being liberal with their employees in 
the matter of pay during encampments and 
the performance of other duties, and by re- 
taining positions for their men. That they will 
do so seems almost certain now, for they must 
realize that the National Guard to-day stands 
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upon a broader and better foundation than 
ever before; that in times of danger and riot 
and mob violence it is to their National Guard 
—to their local companies—they must look 
for that immediate protection they will cer- 
tainly receive if the troops are in proper con- 
dition. 

It will take time to accomplish all this, but 
when it is done the improvement will be at 
once noted, and I am sure our desirable young 
men will gladly enter the National Guard. 

Very sincerely. 
Cuas. B. HAtt, 
Maior-General, U. S. Army, Retired. 


Among the four line divisions of the Ist 
Battalion, Naval Militia New York, whose 
headquarters are on the old wooden frigate 
U. S. S. Granite State, formerlv the New 
Hampshire, the 1st division is the only one 
that is doing anything in the line of cutter sail- 
ing this year. The Ist cutter has been away 
from the ship every Sunday since April, quite 
often leaving Saturday afternoon and sailing 
down the bay to Atlantic Highlands or else 
up the Hudson, to spend the night and Sun- 
day. Besides the usual boat equipment there is 
provided plenty of provisions, mess-gear, boat 
stove, blankets and long planks to lay fore 
and aft on the thwarts, which, when one is 
rolled up in a blanket, makes a very comfort- 
able bed. The cutters, which once were very 
excellent boats, are now after years of hard 
knocks sadly in need of repair. The Bat- 
talion ought to be equipped with new cutters 
and some whale-boats. The 1st Division cox- 
swain who has been most active this year is 
L. A. Herkins; Gunner’s-mate C. J. Clancy 
and Cox. F. M. Dodd also did their share of 
sailing. 


The officers of the 1st Battalion New York 
Naval Militia, gave a dinner to the officers 
of the U. S. S. Prairie, at the country house 
of the Crescent Athletic Club, Bay Ridge, 
on Monday evening, August 17, in recogni- 
tion of their courtesy and good fellowship 
shown on the recent practice cruise. Good 
stories and songs rounded out a most enjoy- 
able evening, and it was after midnight when 
the officers of the Prairie embarked in their 
launch for return to Tompkinsville. 
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TRADING FOR A WIFE 


The tenth of a series of sketches by Mrs. 


Heistand, picturing life with the “Old 


Army” in the good old days of the prairies—a life which, if not gone, is fast passing, and 


the memory of it fading. 


The following incident occurred within the first month after Mrs. 


Heistand’s marriage, while she was traveling with her husband to their first station at 


Fort Custer, Mont. 


HE inherent seriousness of the un- 
civilized Indian caused one of our 
earliest impressions of frontier 

life, and his inability to be anything but 
earnest and matter-of-fact was the text 
of a lesson my husband and I early 
learned. It occurred as we traveled to 
our first station—Fort Custer, Montana. 
A delay of a fortnight at Fort Keogh 
awaiting transportation had been made 
very delightful for us by the officers and 
ladies of that post; so it was with sincere 
regret that we took advantage of return- 
ing overland transportation, and left our 
new friends for other new faces and 
scenes. 

The transportation consisted of a 
strong covered spring wagon commonly 
known throughout the army as a 
“Dougherty wagon,’—the barouche of 
the prairies. It was .very comfortable, 
for the top was rainproof, the springs 
good,—a most necessary quality: in a 
country almost roadless. It seated four 
persons besides the driver. Many a day 
have I spent less comfortably in modern 
travel than those passed in a good old 
Dougherty wagon with jolly companions 





and my guitar in my lap. In winter the 
wagons were frequently made more ten- 
able by lining them with heavy army 
blankets or buffalo robes. More than 
one trip have I taken with great ease 
and comfort notwithstanding a tempera- 
ture of 300rless—jolting springily along 
in a well-lined Dougherty wagon, myself 
snugly encased in buffalo fur clothing,— 
coat, cap, gloves, leggings and boots. 
All that, however, followed the jour- 
ney referred to. Leaving Fort Keogh, 
we Swung out at a smart gait over the 
trackless, treeless, tenantless prairie, be- 


* hind four agile mules all bedecked with 


varicolored rings on the harness and ap- 
parently enjoying it. as much as we. The 
wagon was preceded and followed by a 
rather slim guard of mounted soldiers. 
Although the wagon itself was heavy, 
the load it held was small, so the mules 
drew it as easily as a child trundles its 
toy cart. Our only companion was a 
young lieutenant who was returning to 
his post. The three of us had the wagon 
to ourselves, for the soldier driver paid 
heed to naught but the mules and the 
trail. It was delightfully new and 








strange; the novelty of it all held me 
throughout the day; but I found upon 
alighting that the first thirty-mile drive 
held an element of fatigue as well as one 
of interest. 

It was on the bank of the “Rosebud 
River” that we chose to make our first 
camp in the wilderness. It was on the 
edge of a rolling country made alluringly 
beautiful by the sweeping sunset sky. 
The peaceful solitude was a fitting intro- 
duction to that heretofore strange land; 
it impressed me with the dignity and 
natural grandeur of the country that was 
to be my home for I knew not how long. 
With admiring awe I viewed it from my 
standpoint of a youthful bride from the 
far East. 

After a substantial supper cooked over 
the campfire, we watched the men erect 
our tents. While we chatted of the 
utter wilderness, untilled and uninhabit- 
ed, we began rather to glory in our un- 
disturbed ownership of all in sight, when 
we were startled at the appearance of 
visitors,—Indians,—big, stalwart war- 
riors in paint and feathers. We soon 
learned that they belonged to a large 
camp of “Crows” half a mile distant, 
but hidden in a fold of the low hills. 
Their appearance came strangely enough 
upon the heels of our remark about the 
absence of human neighbors. Our 
campfire had attracted them, and there 
was nothing to do but receive them gra- 
ciously. Indeed, for my husband and me 
it was a unique and genuine pleasure. 

Of course, we did not understand their 
language, and did not try to communi- 
cate with them except by the simplest 
signs, but it was interesting to hear the 
soldiers converse with them. Now and 
again, as they talked, the Indians looked 
at me, and finally one of them addressed 
my husband. 

“He says the lady is very nice, Lieu- 
tenant,” one of the men translated. My 
husband doubtless felt gratified at the 
compliment to me; it was a pleasing 
statement from even a savage to a young 
husband just married within the month. 
The Indian continued his speech, and 
the soldier with evident amusement 
translated each sentence. 

“He says he would like to trade 
with you for your wife!”—it came out 
at last. It was a startling proposition, 
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indeed. For a moment we were both too 
breathless to comment. Finally my hus- 
band yielded to his impulse for amuse- 
ment, and, smiling at me, he replied: 

“Ask him what he will give for her.” 

“He says six ponies, Lieutenant.” 

“Oh, tell him she is worth lots more 
than that.” 

“He will give you twelve ponies for 
her.” 

My husband again replied that he 
would not trade for anything like that; 
so the Indian kept raising his bid. He 
offered twenty ponies; then twenty 
ponies and a squaw; and finally twenty 
ponies, a squaw and a pappoose. At 
length, wearying of the nonsense, my 
husband nodded his dismissal of the sub- 
ject. But the Indian seemed to think 
that the apparent holding out for a 
higher price constituted a trade when 
the final offer was not rejected. He ap- 
peared satisfied, but soon signified he 
wished to finish the bargain. Of course, 
my husband immediately objected. My 
savage admirer continued unaccountably 
insistent; and, amicably to rid himself 
of the Indian’s importunity, my husband 
told him I was not fit for more travel ; 
that I needed to go to rest at once. Ac- 
cordingly, I entered our tent. 

The Indian was not content, and con- 
tinued, with some of his companions, to 
hang around the camp until one of the 
men told them they must now return to 
their camp, as we were all going to re- 
tire. When they had reluctantly de- 
parted my husband laughingly told the 
lieutenant, who had not been present dur- 
ing the parleying, of the incident. The 
latter looked grave, and expressed a fear 
that the Indian, in the belief that he had 
made a trade, might cause trouble when 
the bargain was not kept. My husband 
assured him there was no agreement, and 
that the buck had no basis for such a 
claim. The lieutenant explained that the 
failure to reject the last bid and the 
presence of witnesses to the price- 
haggling was all that the Indian con- 
sidered necessary to make a binding af- 
fair of heart and honor. 

As he spoke, a soldier reported that 
the Indians had been overheard grum- 
bling and expressing discontent in the 
fear that the white man would not trade 
as he had bargained to do. However, it 
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seemed that they were determined to 
have the white squaw, and several of 
them continued to lurk about the camp. 
Such tidings were extremely disconcert- 
ing, for there had been no thought that 
the bucks were serious or that they would 
expect the consummation of what ap- 
peared to be such an unheard-of ex- 
change. When my husband noticed the 
other officer’s concern he realized that 
his carelessness of manner and indiffer- 
ence to Indian ways had caused him to 
trifle unintentionally with their sensi- 
bilities. 

Anxious to avoid unpleasant results of 
a condition which it was too late to mend, 
the two officers planned a speedy re- 
sumption of our journey, for if the red 
men were in earnest about holding us to 
the implied bargain, it would not be well 
to risk an open dispute with such a small 
force and so far from reinforcements. 
Unheralded flight was deemed to be the 
wiser course; so the decision was soon 
made. When retiring for the night the 
lieutenant insisted upon erecting a shelter 
tent and having one of the men sleep at 
the very door of our tent. 

It was yet chill and apparently scarce 
past midnight when my husband awak- 
ened me and bade me prepare for the 
march as quickly and silently as possible. 
In the nervousness of broken rest and 
startling strangeness of environment my 
fingers fairly stumbled at the tasks set 
for them in my hurry. It was all so 
weird and unusual. From outside came 
a muffled stir. The work of the soldiers 
as they folded their tents and the men’s 
labored breathing were audible, also the 
stifled “mule” language as the driver got 
the animals into harness; all punctuated 
by orders and directions in muffled 
whispers. 

Soon I emerged into a still world, 
dark except for the flickering campfire 
that afforded the only light. Had more 
been made, the Indian neighbors would 
have seen and interpreted aright our 
early rising. To keep them in ignorance 
of our movements, the last act was to 
replenish our fire just as the Dougherty 
wagon with its accompanying cavalcade 
moved off into the darkness. 

At first our progress was slow, for, 
while yet in the neighborhood, safety de- 
manded silence rather than speed. For 
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a couple of miles or so we traveled 
stealthily, then quickened our gait and 
put several miles between ourselves and 
the Indian camp before dawn heralded 
the day and aroused the savages from 
the early-morning sleep which appeared 
to hold them always so closely in its 
grasp. 

But for us dawn did not announce 
breakfast time; not until we had trav- 
eled nearly twenty miles did we pause for 
refreshment. Then a substantial meal put 
renewed life and energy into the whole 
party, the faithful mules included, and 
after a brief halt we again took the road 
and hastened on. 

At the end of a hard day’s travel we 
camped where we heard the evening 
bugles of a scouting party out from Fort 
Custer, and it seemed a friendly salute 
to us as we approached our destination, 
and insured us against molestation. We 
were weary, but quite safe and un- 
annoyed, for not one glimpse had we 
caught of our dusky friends that day. 

However, the following morning the 
Indians arrived, and insisted that my hus- 
band had made a bargain, and demanded 
its fulfilment. Of course, terms had to 
be reached, and my husband, for the only 
time in his experience with the red men, 
or as far as I know with any man, 
agreed to compromise. He bought them 
off, and appeased their disappointment 
by a gift of good, hard money and a lot 
of tobacco. 

That was not the only result of our 
contact with the Indian camp. We later 
discovered that a bundle containing 
my brown broadcloth coat, handsomely 
trimmed in sealskin, and my husband’s 
dress-uniform trousers, had been appro- 
priated by the Indians during their visit 
to our “Rosebud Camp,” and later in the 
winter we saw the remnants of the ar- 
ticles worn by an Indian without feeling 
able to lift a hand toward their recovery, 
even had they been in condition to war- 
rant a desire to do so. 

I cherish the incident that proved to 
me, a bride, that I was “without price” 
in my husband’s eyes; but it nearly came 
to be serious business, the possible ter- 
mination of which makes me shudder to 
this day; and if it was a “joke,” the 
Indians were entitled to the “last laugh.” 
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The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the Russian-Japanese War 


BY 


EDWIN EMERSON 
Part XI 


(The ten before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson's absorbing story relate his nego- 
tiations with the managers of leading periodicais of the country for the billet of corres- 
pondent in Manchuria in the summer of ’03, after he had made up his mind that war be- 
tween Russia and Japan was inevitable, his arrival in Tokio, his efforts to obtain the nec- 
essary authority to go to the front, his departure for Newchang, first step in his plans for 
running the Russian lines, his meeting with Gen. Kuropatkin, his experiences at Mukden, 


and description of the battle of Wafango, how, 


when ordered by the Russian authorities 


to go to Moscow, he escaped across country to Shanhaikwan, and thence, via Pekin, joined 
the Honghutze and, hearing news of the Japanese advance, pushed on to Yingkow on the 


west bank of the Liao.) 


I crossed the river in a sampan. 
On the roof of the American Con- 
sulate I could see a cluster of men with 
telescopes and field glasses. On the tops 
of the large house of Bush Brothers and 
of the Russian Administration Building, 
now turned into a French Consulate, 
likewise, could be seen the silhouettes of 
persons watching the distant battle. A 
few Europeans with revolvers and shot- 
guns were patrolling the streets. I flew 
around the place trying to find a pony. 
No horse was to be found for any amount 
of money. Even if there had been horses 
[ should not have had the money. 

There was nothing to do but to foot 
it. Taking the thunder of the cannons 
for my direction, I struck out up stream. 
The Russian railway station was in 





flames, and a horde of Chinamen were 
looting it. Their sampans, filled with 
lumber and other stolen stuff were pass- 
ing down the river. My intention was to 
follow the torn-up railway to Tashio- 
tshao—ten miles at the utmost. 

Night fell. The thunder of the cannon 
ahead grew louder and louder, but ceased 
after darkness. 

A band of Chinese marauders came 
hurrying down the railway. They were 
loaded with loot and carried army rifles. 
They eyed me suspiciously and began 
to jabber among themselves. The sight 
of these men with their ugly faces and 
hostile eyes made me uneasy and appre- 
hensive. There were over a dozen of 
them, all armed, and I had not even a 
pistol. 
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They might turn back and murder me. 
I began to listen for their soft foot-fall 
behind me. What if I met others? 

I remembered the fate of poor Etzel, 
who was killed by bandits only a few 
miles from here, and other stories of 
blood curdling ferocity at Newchwang 
during the Boxer Riots. 

By this time I had gotten so worked 
up that the railing ties seemed to burn 
under me. I jumped down the railway 
embankment and struck out cross coun- 
try. I had nowhere to go. To walk 
into a Chinese settlement would be worse 
than folly, and if I went too far from the 
tracks I was sure to lose my way, having 
no compass. It was too dark and too 
rough under foot to follow the telegraph 
poles. If only the moon had not been 
clouded! 

There was nothing to do but to roll 
up in my blanket and wait for morning. 

When day broke the cannons began 
booming again—only a few miles away. 
With daylight my apprehensions of last 
night appeared childish. I returned to 
the railroad and walked along briskly in 
the direction of Tashi-tshao. I had been 
walking about half an hour, when I 
caught sight of some horsemen in a cloud 
of dust, advancing rapidly along a road 
parallel to the railway. They must have 
seen me at the same time, for two of 
the horsemen spurred forward on a gal- 
lop to meet me. Their little mounts were 
covered with sweat and mud. 

They were Japanese troopers, uni- 
formed in dirty khaki with flaps hanging 
from their caps over their ears and down 
their necks. One drew his sabre from 
the khaki colored scabbard dangling 
against his pony’s foam-flecked flank, 
while the other unslung a carbine from 
his back. 

I threw up my hands. The troopers 
came scrambling up the embankment. I 
called out “American shimbun” and held 
up my camera. 

The one with the sword, who seemed 
to be a sergeant, pointed down the line 
and called out peremptorily : “Yingkow.” 
There was no mistaking his meaning. 

I turned back. The others came clat- 
tering up, and the little troop pursued its 
way toward Yingkow, at a foot pace, 
while I walked alongside, ploughing up 
the dust with my boots. 
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It was almost seven in the morning 
when we reached Yingkow. The five 
troopers, with their revolvers drawn, en- 
tered the town cautiously. They were 
welcomed with effusion by foreigners and 
Chinese alike. They paid little attention 
to this, but rode straight to the old 
Japanese Consulate, over the door of 
which the Imperial Chrysanthemum of 
the Mikado was still to be seen. Here 
they established themselves. A few min- 
utes later the Rising Sun of Japan rose 
over the building. 

The Chinese quit their looting at once. 
The Europeans took possession of the 
railway station and other menaced points. 
In the excitement that followed nobody 
paid any attention to me. 

I caught a glimpse of Edwin Morgan 
on the balcony of the American Consul- 
ate and of Miller. They told me I had 
missed the greatest excitement of New- 
chwang. 

Somebody told me that the Japanese 
had come at the direct request of Char- 
ley Bush, who had ridden out to ask Gen- 
eral Oku for his protection. 

Half the property in town had been 
placed under the charge of Bush Brothers 
and the protecting folds of their British 
flags. All the horses and mules had been 
driven into their corral. 

This gave me an inspiration. 

I hurried to Mr. Bush’s house. He was 
at breakfast, but the Chinese servant 
opened the door for me. 

Mr. Bush, a large, pompous gentleman 
with a clean shaven, florid face, looked 
at me with open-eyed wonder. 

I told him I was an American war cor- 
respondent, on my way to the battle, and 
that I must have a horse. 

“What is your name?” asked Mr. 
Bush. Then he got up and shook hands 
with me. 

“You're the chap who passed through 
here about two months ago, aren’t you? 
I heard all about you from poor old Et- 
zel. How do you mean to get your 
horse? Buy it, borrow it or steal it?” 

I didn’t care which, and told him so. 
If I bought it, he would have to take 
my promissory note. 

“No, thank you,” said Bush, “I have 
enough of them already.” 

“When must you have the horse?” 

“Right now.” 
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‘When do you mean to start out?” 

“So soon as I have the horse.” 

Mr. Bush rang a bell. A Chinese ser- 
vant appeared. His master gave him a 
brief word in Chinese. Then he invited 
me to sit down and have a cup of coffee 
with him. Afterward he took me to the 
top of his house and showed me where 
the guns were booming. The distant 
heights were crowned with puffs of 
smoke. Through our glasses we plainly 
saw the spurts of dust flying up from 
exploding shells near the batteries. 

Five minutes later a small sorrel pony 
was led up to the front gate. I began 
to strap my blanket and camera to the 
cantle. 

“Is that your whole outfit?” asked 
Bush contemptously. 

Then he called another servant. “Bring 
out my brother’s waterproof,” he said, 
“and a pair of spurs.” 

“Where’s your pistol?’ he asked. 
When I told him I had none, he turned 
on his heel and went into the house. He 
came back with an Enfield six-shooter, 
the counterpart almost of our American 
38-calibre colt, and with a cartridge belt 
full of cartridges. 

“Ts there anything else you need?” he 
asked, in good-humored banter, “‘a hand- 
kerchief or a pocket bible?” 

“Don’t forget to bring the pony back,” 
he said, as I swung into the saddle. 

“What if I don’t come back myself?” I 
asked. 

“Then keep it,” he replied, “but send 
me a chit saying what’s become of you. 
Good-luck to you.” 

I put spurs to the little beast and rode 
off on a canter. The last I saw of Mr. 
Bush, he was standing at his gate, wav- 
ing his hand after me. 

The heat was already oppressive, and 
soon the pony was running with sweat. 
He was a lazy brute, and I had to keep 
spurring all the time, if only to get clear 
of the thick dust whirling up from under 
his hoofs. 

The road was unmistakable, so that 
I could even take short cuts across the 
fields, with crops of millet standing man 
high. 

In a Chinese village, about half way, 
I grew uncertain for the first time. Four 
cross roads intersected here, and all 
looked like well-trodden main roads. 
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While I was watering my horse and 
pricking my ear to the thunder of the 
cannons, a squadron of Japanese cavalry 
rode into the place. Their dusty mounts 
were in excellent condition. The troopers 
were browned a deep bronze and sat their 
horses erect, as at parade. The officers 
were mounted on Australian horses, 
much too large for them. Considering 
their short stirrups it was a wonder to 
me how those little short-legged fellows 
could ever mount their steeds. The com- 
manding officer’s charger stood fully six- 
teen hands high. When he dismounted 
with the others at a loud blast of a bugle, 
he quite disappeared behind his horse. 

This officer immediately came toward 
me. I thanked my stars that I had the 
sense to put a Japanese war correspon- 
dent’s badge around my arm, acquired 
for me by one of Bush’s men during my 
brief stay there. It was nothing but a 
rag of white cotton with the word “news- 
paper” or “correspondent” painted on it 
in red Chinese characters. 

The officer addressed me in English, 
then introduced himself as Lieutenant 
Sahara, at the same time handing me 
his name card. He said he was the com- 
mander of the 1st Squadron of the 13th 
Cavalry Regiment of the Second Army. 
I gave him my card. Then he asked me 
what newspaper I represented. I told 
him the Yorodsu Choho, of Tokyo. He 
appeared| astounded, but I rattled off 
the names of the proprietor, managing 
editor and foreign editors, casually men- 
tioning the name of the streets in Tokyo 
where the newspaper was printed, and he 
seemed convinced. 

He introduced me to one of his com- 
rades, Lieutenant Kurihara, Adjutant to 
the tst Cavalry Brigade in General 
Oku’s army. He, too, spoke excellent 
English. 

While the men were watering their 
horses, these officers invited me into the 
nearest Chinese house, and we drank 
some tea and smoked cigarettes. 

For every question I asked, they asked 
ten. From their evasive replies, I gath- 
ered that they were on their way either 
to occupy old Newchwang or to follow 
the Gunboat Sivutch up the river. At all 
events their errand led them in the direc- 
tion of the river. The battle was still on, 
they said, but the cavalry still lay in re- 
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serve, and their squadron had not been 
called upon. At Kayping though, they 
had distinguished themselves and also at 
Pitzewo, immediately after debarking 
from their transport. Then they had en- 
gaged two sotnias of Cossacks and had 
fought with them hand to hand. 

Lieutenant Sahara showed me a scar 
on his right arm, which he said had been 
made by a Cossack just before he had 
struck him down. He had a poor opinion 
of the Cossacks as swordsmen,: but as 
horsemen he respected them. Then he 
called up one of his troopers to show me 
a Cossack horse and sabre this man had 
captured. The Cossack saddle, he said, 
was excellent, but the sword was beneath 
contempt. By way of comparison he 
drew his own sabre. It was an old Sa- 
murai blade set into a modern hilt, with 
wonderful temper and pliancy. The 
slightest touch of a finger tip made the 
surface of the sword blade run with mist. 

The battle was in full swing, but it was 
reported that the Russians were waver- 
ing, said this officer. If I rode hard, I 
might still arrive in time to witness the 
capture of the railroad station. When 
they left the battle-field, their artillery had 
just found the range of the railway sta- 
tion, and were dropping shell after shell 
among the brick buildings. 

As I rose to leave them, the bugle b!ew 
for assembly. We all hurried out. An 
orderly brought up our horses. Lieuten- 
ant Sahara gave a brief order, followed 
by a bugle blast, and then a sharp com- 
mand with another bugle blast. All the 
troopers swung into their saddles. I had 
lingered to watch the little officers mount 
their giraffe-like steeds. One of them, 
Lieutenant Kurihara, vaulted into his 
saddle without putting foot to stirrup. 
I complimented him on his horsemanship. 
He laughed and said before going to the 
front he was superintendent of the mili- 
tary riding school in Tokyo. 

They pointed out the way to Tashi- 
tshao, declaring that I could not miss it 
if I merely rode to the sound of the guns. 
Then they clattered off westward toward 
the river, in a whirling cloud of dust. 

I kept my pony at a gallop till he be- 
gan to stumble and went lame. It was 
from a swollen tendon—evidently an old 
ailment. There was nothing to do but 
to dismount and drag him along by the 
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bridle. Already 1 had come past a wagon 
park of Japanese provision carts full of 
the advancing army’s impediments— 
blankets, knapsacks and overcoats. Next 
| came through a Manchurian town with 
Red Cross flags flying from its house 
tops. It had been turned into a field 
hospital. There hundreds of wounded 
Japanese soldiers were lying about on 
the ground and more were being carried 
in on stretchers. 

An officer with a star followed by a 
numerous suite of mounted officers be- 
hind him, came trotting along after 
them. 

I took a short cut through a millet 
field, which hid me completely from sight. 
When I emerged at the other end, I was 
in plain sight of Tashi-tshao. There was 
the half constructed iron water tower I 
remembered from my first alighting at 
Tashi-tshao two months ago, when I first 
ran the Russian lines; and there, some- 
what further along the line, was the rail- 
way station, a heavy cloud of smoke ever 
rolling up from its tile roof. Nearly a 
mile further on was the town itself, amid 
clumps of green trees. 

The cannons were still thundering 
from the heights, and there was nothing 
to indicate who was in possession of 
the town. Within half a mile from where 
I stood was a steep hill with a small Chi- 
nese temple near the top. A battery was 
stationed just above the temple. The men 
were in the act of shifting their guns. 
The horses with the caissons were 
brought up on a trot and, limbering up 
one after another, moved off rapidly over 
the crest and down the other side. 

Through my field glasses I could make 
out that they were Japanese with khaki 
uniforms. I made up my mind that Tashi- 
tshao must have been taken already, and 
so struck out boldly for the town. Sud- 
denly there was a crackle of rifle fire 
close to the station and I saw a line of 
khaki clad skirmishers swarming over 
the railroad embankment. A minute af- 
terward a big red and white flag fluttered 
amid the dense smoke drifting from the 
roof of the station. 

I turned off and made for the station. 
It was hard work dragging the balking 
pony along. Finally I got close enough 
to take some snap shots. Then I mounted 
and rode toward the station, crossing the 
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track close to the water tower. Japanese 
soldiers were swarming all over the place, 
but no one paid any attention to me, be- 
yond a curious glance or so at my news- 
paper badge. 

At the station, and in the buildings 
round about, the soldiers were busy put- 
ting out the flames. A corps of medical 
men were taking possession of the former 
Russian barracks behind the station. A 
squadron of cavalry with two field pieces 
went whirling up the road parallel to the 
track in a cloud of dust. 

From the distant hill tops puffs of 
white smoke still arose from time to 
time followed by the boom-boom of the 
guns a few seconds later. 

Over at the town I could hear the in- 
cessant crackle of infaniry fire. Beyond 
the town a column of dust colored troops, 
at least a thousand strong, debouched 
from among the trees and over the rail- 
way. 

I thanked my stars I had not taken 
the road to the town. I should have come 
between the two lines of fires, or might 
have butted straight into the Russians. 

The sound of musketry grew less in- 
sistent, and the artillery fire, too, seemed 
to die away into the distance. 

Evidently the Russians were quitting 
the field. 

Now for the story of the battle. If I 
could only come across an English-speak- 
ing officer or the headquarters of some 
brigade or division staff. While I stum- 
bled along on my halting pony, I almost 
regretted I had avoided the officers rid- 
ing into the field hospital at the rear. 
Though they would have sent me to the 
rear probably, they might have given me 
authentic news of the battle. 

Turning back I made way into the cor- 
ral occupied by the medical corps. Al- 
ready the red cross flag had gone up over 
the building. A number of wounded 
men, among them some Russians, were 
being laid out on iron bedsteads found 
on the premises. 

A surgeon with a white apron and his 
shirt sleeves tucked up to the elbows ran 
into me. I accosted him in English. He 
knew no English, but German he un- 
derstood and spoke tolerably well. He 
had no time to discuss anything with me, 
but he directed me to his division head- 
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quarters—a red brick building at the end 
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of the Russian row of houses. There I 
found a sentry standing before a small 
house with two Japanese flags crossed 
over the door way. I tied my horse to 
the fence and walked in. From behind 
a door I could hear the sound of voices 
and clattering dishes. At my knock the 
door opened and I found myself con- 
fronted by a tall, brown-faced officer in 
khaki. Ata table sat two or three officers 
in shirt sleeves, smoking papyrosas and 
drinking tea. An orderly was setting 
bottles of vodka and of Russian wine 
on the table. 

None of the officers could speak Eng- 
lish, but one could utter a few scraps of 
execrable French. When I told them I 
was an American war correspondent, 
they invited me to sit down. A can of 
salmon was opened for me and a spare 
tin cup was filled first with vodka and 
then with champagne. The room was 
thick with flies and fans had to be kept 
going all the time. 

Amid much merriment, they told me 
that all this food and drink was Rus- 
sian loot, and that the champagne bot- 
tle had been found still standing on ice. 
It was the first ice they had seen since 
they had left Japan. Then they showed 
me a lithograph portrait of Kuropatkin 
they had found pinned on the wall. 

“Une grande victoire,’ repeated the 
French speaking officer again and again, 
and then we all clinked our tin cups and 
drank to “la grande victoire.” 

Another tall officer with a boyish face 
entered. He introduced himself as Cap- 
tain Okumura, aide-de-camp to General 
Okubo of the Sixth Division. The officer 
spoke excellent English and immediately 
joined in the merriment, drinking from 
the bottle in default of a spare tin cup. 
He presented the other officers as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Kojima, Chief of Staff of 
the Sixth Division and Major Yoshiwara, 
likewise of the staff. These were the 
headquarters of General Okubo they ex- 
plained. The general himself was asleep 
in an adjoining room, but I should pres- 
ently be presented to him. 

It was the Sixth Division that had 
borne the brunt of the battle and had 
been the first to get into the towns. They 
were the famous Samurai Division from 
Kumamoto, known all over Japan as the 
flower of the army. They were the men 
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that had stormed the Russian machine 
batteries at Nanshan and who had been 
in the forefront of every battle ever since 
they were landed—the first, at Pitzewo. I 
was lucky indeed to have found my way 
to them first of all. If I only stuck to 
them, I might count on getting into the 
heart of all the best fighting. 

The battle was won—too easily won 
they declared with a shrug. All was over 
but the pursuit. This did not amount to 
much as the bulk of the Russian army 
had bundled themselves off by rail. But 
Kuropatkin had been there, so much was 
certain, and some one of the prisoners 
declared that he had been wounded. 

I asked to see the prisoners. All the 
officers arose and offered to accompany 
me. Their horses were brought to the 
door, well groomed chargers of Austra- 
lian breed, and we set off at a trot across 
the railway. Even the orderlies were 
better mounted than I was. My poor 
limping pony could scarely keep up with 
the long swinging trot of the big beasts. 

A few minutes’ ride brought us to the 
headquarters of the 17th Brigade. It was 
the house of some rich Chinaman, with 
a trellis in front laden with juicy grapes. 
I was presented to General Koidyumi, 
who was aroused out of a deep slumber 
for the purpose. He received me in shirt 
sleeves and with his boots off. The Ad- 
jutant translated for us. I noticed a 
slight limp as he bustle! about, calling 
for tea and cigarettes, and he told me 
that he had been shot through the thigh 
at Kaiping. The bullet had killed his 
horse, but he had simply twisted a tour- 
nignet over the wound and had kept 
straight on. Now the wound was nearly 
well. 

We went out into the yard to see the 
Russian prisoners, and I photographed 
them. One of them asked to speak to me. 
He spoke some German. He told me that 
he was a Jew and that he had surrend- 
ered voluntarily, having no more use for 
soldiering with the Russian army. In fact 
he was glad they were beaten. He was 
only too glad to go to Japan. The one 
thing he was afraid of was that he might 
be exchanged again. Could I not obtain 
permission for him to go to America 
after his term of imprisonment was over. 
The man disgusted me, and I turned my 
back on him. The other prisoners spoke 
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only Russian. A Japanese officer who 
acted as interpreter said they had nothing 
to say. They had been taken prisoners 
because they had been left behind to burn 
all the Russian stores. 

As we left the prisoners I was allowed 
to give a little money to each, though I 
was assured they would not need it. 

On my return I was presented to Gen- 
eral Okubo. He was a dignified old sol- 
dier with grizzled hair and moustache, 
who spoke excellent French. He had 
learned it in his youth at the St. Cyr 
Military Academy, but claimed to have 
forgotten most of it. While tea and cigar- 
ettes were being served, he questioned 
me extensively concerning my past move- 
ments. My future stay with the army, he 
said, would depend on General Oku. He 
hoped I might be permitted to stay. If 
so, he invited me to remain at his head- 
quarters with his officers. They had taken 
a liking to me, he said, and should be 
glad to have me with them throughout 
the remaining campaign. He would in- 
form his Excellency General Oku of this, 
and, if necessary, would telegraph to the 
same effect to the General Staff at Tokyo. 

I thanked him warmly. The Adjutant 
came to conduct me to General Oku’s 
headquarters. He lay a mile or so further 
on in the town, which I had seen taken 
by storm. 

On the way we passed an endless 
string of supply carts coming in with the 
soldiers’ discarded paraphernalia and 
long ammunition trains. Along the road 
the soldiers were pitching their tents or 
bivouacking in and around the scattered 
Chinese houses. 

We reached headquarters after dark. 
It was a Chinese yamen with a large 
front court. General Oku was away— 
with the pursuing column they said. A 
handsome Chinese stool was brought out 
for me, and I was invited to take a seat 
in the centre of the court. The officer 
who had brought me drifted away. Staff 
officers and aides-de-camp riding in and 
out eyed me curiously. One who spoke 
English engaved me in conversation and 
remained with me for some time. 

At last there was a commotion at the 
gate. The sentries guarding a well near- 
by presented arms, and General Oku, fol- 
lowed by his chief of staff with four other 
officers, rode into the courtyard. The gen- 


















eral wore a travel-stained khaki uniform 





with no insignia of rank beyond his 
sword. As he dismounted he observed 
me on my solitary seat and asked a few 
sharp questions. Captain Okumura 
emerged from the darkness and presented 
me to the general. Through his chief of 
staff, who spoke German, he asked me 
for my name card, and if I had any cre- 
dentials. I then produced the original 
slip of accreditations issued to me by the 
General Staff at Tokyo. I had carried it 
in my shoe while I was in the Russian 
lines, and as a result it was so soiled and 
worn that the writing on it could be 
scarcely deciphered. 

General Oku took the sorry document 
and disappeared into the yamen. Some of 
the staff officers who spoke French and 
German stayed with me. They were 
friendly and evidently elated over the 
day’s work. Presently General Oku came 
out again, and seats were brought for 
himself and the other officers. By this 
time the moon had risen, full and clear, 
bathing the court and white walls of the 
yamen with its mellow light. Candles 
sticking in bottles were brought, but they 
attracted so many night moths that the 
general had them taken away. 

With the help of the other officers, who 
plied me with questions in German, 
French and English, he got me to tell 
the whole story of my wanderings from 
the time I left Tokyo until I reached 
Tashi-tshao. 

When I had finished he made a few 
rapid remarks in Japanese. 

“His Excellency says,” translated Cap- 
tain Okumura, “that your pass does not 
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say that you are assigned to his army. It 
says distinctly that the pass is not valid 
until your assignment to a specific com- 
mand is endorsed on it. Under the cir- 
cumstances he is very sorry that he can- 
not permit you to remain with the army 
here without explicit orders to this ef- 
fect from the General Staff in Tokyo. 
The best thing will be for you to tele- 
graph to Tokyo. You can do this from 
Yingkow, where you will find better ac- 
commodations than here while you are 
awaiting reply from Tokyo. General 
Okubo, from whose headquarters you 
came, has also asked for permission to 
telegraph on your behalf, so that you may 
reasonably hope for a favorable reply. In 
Yingkow you will probably meet the 
other foreign correspondents assigned to 
our army, who are now on their way to 
join us.” 

I expressed my surprise at this, as I 
imagined they had reached the front long 
ago. 

“No,” explained the chief of staff. 
“There are no correspondents with us, 
not even Japanese Shimbun men. We 
have only two official photographers sent 
us by the General Staff.” 

“Since I am the only correspondent on 
the spot,” I said, “may I hope to obtain 
the first authentic version of to-day’s bat- 
tle from his Excellency ?” 

“An official report of the battle has al- 
ready been telegraphed to Tokyo,” ex- 
plained the chief of staff. “Today was 
merely the culmination of our victory. 
The real battle was fought yesterday and 
the day before.” 

(To be continued) 


“We are a world power and cannot help it. Our best course, 
therefore, is to insist on a constant improvement in our navy and its 
maintenance at the highest point of efficiency.”—Hon. WW. H. Tajt, in 


his speech accepting the nomination for the Presidency. 
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Between whiles at maneuvers ARMY AND 
Navy Lire has been a favorite source of di- 
version to officers of the National Guard, who 
find within its pages much that has a partic- 
ular interest for them. One officer, however, 
in reading the July instalment of Col. Emer- 
son’s story “On Both Sides «f a War,’ was 
moved to write the following enistle which 
has just reached us: 


‘*‘Damn it, Emerson, I have been reading your article 
‘On Both Sides of A War.’ The July number I read in 
camp after our return from maneuvers. The heat is in- 
tense, and the liquids have run out, lit is most aggravating 
to note the frequency with which your friend in Pekin 
shoves cooling mint julips and ‘sich like concoxions’ at 
you at the nee Gee. Here I am without a drink 
and have to read all about them and their cooling and 
pacti ying effec effect. They have produced such an effect upon 

hought I would cuss you out some.’ 


It will be some time before Col. Emerson 
gets the benefit of the foregoing “cussing.” 
The last time we heard from him (in a letter 
dated July 31st) he was on his way to Guate- 
mala to look into the miniature war which 
seems to be brewing there. At this moment 
he is probably in San José de Guatemala, but 
with his roving disposition he probably will 
not be there long enough to receive a letter. 


One of the important things under consider- 
ation in the Bureau of Navigation is the or- 


ganization of some of the big ships now on 
the Atlantic coast into a squadron, which will 
probably form a part of the present Atlantic 
fleet on its arrival on this coast. The vessels 
to form this squadron will be the battleships 
New Hampshire, Idaho, and Mississippi, which 
have been delivered by the builders to the 
Government and placed in commission within 
the past few months, and the Jowa, which was 
launched in 1896, and which has recently been 
reconstructed and equipped with the most 
modern guns, in the first division, and the 
battleship Massachusetts and the armored 
cruisers Montana and North Carolina, in the 
second division. The Jndiana will probably 
be added to the second division after the work 
of reconstruction is finished. The New 
Hampshire is a vessel of 16,000 tons displace- 
ment and sister ship to the Connecticut. The 
Idaho and Mississippi are each of 13,000 tons 
displacement. The Jowa has a displacement 
of 11,346 tons, and she will be flagship of the 
squadron, being the only one of the vessels 
named which is fitted with admiral’s quarters. 


The Massachusetts is one of the older battle- 
ships, having been launched in 1893. She has 
a displacement of 10,288 tons, and is a sister 
ship to the Jndiana and Oregon. She has 
lately been brought up to date. The Montana 
and the North Carolina are new armored 
cruisers of 14,500 tons displacement. The 
North Carolina has been in commission but a 
few weeks, and the Montana was delivered to 
the Government at the Norfolk Navy Yard 
ten days ago. Real-Admiral Conway H. Ar- 
nold, now on duty as a member of the naval 
examining and retiring boards, will command. 
It is planned to organize the new squadron 
next winter and to have it sail part way across 


the Atlantic on a practice cruise to meet and 
join the Atlantic fleet on its return home. 
The combined command will then number 24 
armored vessels, which will steam into New 
York harbor on February 22, 1909, under 
command of Rear-Admiral Charles S. Sperry, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 


U. S. S. Hartford, 
Bath, Me., Aug. 
AND Navy LIFE, 
New York City. 


15, 1908. 
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Gentlemen— ; 
While on the Connecticut at one time, com- 


ing up from the South, we passed the Vir- 
ginia, which was steering an opposite, parallel 
course to us, and passed us at a distance of 
approximately one mile. However, I was on 
watch at the time, and feeling in a somewhat 
scientific mood, wondered if it were possible 
for us to determine the speed and distance 
of that vessel without the aid of a range- 
finder, sextant, or any other device used in 
measuring distance direct, your own speed 
being accurately known. 

As soon as I came off watch I procured some 
paper and a pencil and started figuring. I 
reasoned that if one can determine the dis- 
tance a vessel is away from a light-house by 
taking bow and beam bearings, he likewise 
should be able to determine the speed and 
distance of an object moving parallel, using 
her as a light-house, and deducting from the 
total the speed his own vessel did not make; 
call that the speed of the other vessel; 
and from that get the distance. 

I have eventually solved the problem, which 
has baffled dozens of Naval officers, and am 





of the opinion that such a question put before 
the readers of your militant monthly would 
appeal to and interest them; so here it is: 

f you were on the Connecticut and passed 
the Virginia steering an opposite, parallel 
course to you, with your speed accurately 
known, and the length of the Virginia was 450 
feet, and it took you just 10 seconds to pass 
her from bow to stern, by simply taking any 
right-angular bearing on her, and without the 
aid of a sextant, range-finder, or any other 
instrument used in measuring distance direct, 
could you determine the exact speed she was 
making, and the distance you were from her 
when she passed you abeam? 

Cordially yours, 


H. W. Herwig. 


Officers on duty in the Philippine Islands 
who desire to return home on leave by way 
of Europe on relief of their respective regi- 
ments from insular duty will no doubt receive 
with much gratification a recent decision of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, to the effect that 
officers returning home by the way of Europe 
may be paid a sum equal to the traveling ex- 
penses from Manila to San Francisco, this 
being the amount that would have to be paid 
by the Government to bring the officers home 
with their regiments. Since the advent of the 
American forces in the Philippines, many 
officers yearly take advantage of the situation 
to obtain leave and return to the United States 
by way of Europe, upon departure of their 
regiments from Manila. 


Mother (visiting daughter who had recently 
married a young subaltern): What ts that 
bugle call for? 

Dauchter: First call for retreat. 

Mother (surprised): Why! do they practice 


retreating? 


Extensive and novel’ exercises are being 
planned for the Signal Corps. It is proposed 
to have two camp commanders with their 
staffs operating over a wide country repre- 
senting a gigantic continental campaign, simi- 
lar to the operations that marked the closing 
period of the war in Manchuria. Various de- 
tachments of the Signal Corps will be re- 
quired to report the positions and movements 
of each force. One scheme for these maneu 
vers contemplates an army moving from the 
Mississippi River eastward, with its left on 
the Great Lakes and its right keeping in touch 
with the Ohio River, and an army waiting at- 
tack in positions along the Allegheny Mount- 
ains. The comparatively few officers in 
either party, representing hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, would tax the ingenuity and re- 
sources of the Signal Corps, and there would 
be brought into use practically every form of 
equipment in means of communication now 
employed by the army. 
of advantages ac- 


A concrete illustration 


cruing to the enlisted men of the Navy from 
the recent increase of pay is contained in a cal- 
enlation made by officers of the Bureau of 
According to the figures under 


Navigation. 
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the old Pay Table a man who entered the 
Navy at 18, and served thirty years, and who 
saved one-half of his pay—which he might do 
with prudence--on which he drew interest at 
4 per cent., would have at the end of thirty 
years $23,923 in the bank, which, at 4 per 
cent interest, and with his retired pay (three- 
fourths of service pay,) would give him an an- 
nual income of nearly $2,000. Under the new 
Pay Table, a man who entered the Navy at 
18, and saved half of his pay, at the end of 
thirty years, would have a capital of $29,282, 
not counting interest on his savings. This 
amount put out at interest at 4% per cent, in 
conjunction with his retired pay, would give 
him a yearly income of $2,715. 


The various classes at West Point have 
been kept busy with the usual summer drills 
On the 16th, the first-class left for their Ar- 
tillery target practice at Fisher’s Island. On 
the 24th the Corps left on practice march 
The furlough class is expected back on the 
29th. At last accounts Constitution Island has 
become the property of the Government, in 
accordance with the wish of the owner, Miss 
Anna B. Warner. Mrs. Russell Sage has 
purchased the property, and turned it over to 
the Government for the purpose of establish- 
ing upon the Island a Preparatory School for 
the training of candidates for West Point. 
The large number of Army boys in the Corps 
has brought a large number of Army people 
to the Point this summer. The latest pub- 
lished list of cadets gives the total number 
as 415. 


The midshipmen are having an interesting 
time on their cruise. While at Newport the 
first-class men on each ship spent a day at 
the Torpedo Station, where they witnessed 
the firing of torpedoes, the making of gun- 
cotton primers and torpedoes, with, as a cli- 
max, a run below in a submarine boat. Sail- 
ing and cutter races, and teas given on board 
ship, in return for courtesies shown on shore, 
are almost daily occurrences. Just now the 
midshipmen are worried, because Midshipman 
Max B. DeMoot, the Navy’s veteran ‘‘end,” 
is down with typhoid fever at the Naval Hos- 
pital, Newport. Everybody is praying for 
his early recovery. Midshipman Weaver, 
first-class, is also at the Naval Hospital, New- 
port, suffering from badly burned arms and 
hands, the result of a brave attempt to avert 
danger from a group of midshipmen in a cut- 
ter, which was being lowered from the U. S 
S. Hartford when the falls became fouled. It 
is probable that skin grafting will have to be 
resorted to before the wounds can be healed 


The practicability of the dirigible balloon and 
the heavier-than-air machines are both havine 
their trials at Fort Myer. Scientists of this 
country as well as abroad are watching these 
demonstrations with keen interest. The 
United States has not gone deeply into aero 
nautics in its experimental stage, preferring 
to watch the other nations and avoid the ex- 
nenditures and mistakes made by them. It 
has full reliance in the enthusiasm and energy 
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THE BALDWIN AIRSHIP 


of its scientists and knows well that they 
will not be behind the scientists of the rest of 
the world when a practical ship of the air 
can-be produced. The Wright brothers, A. 
M. Herring, and other American experts, have 
shown that we are the equal of the other na- 
tions in what we have actually done for the 
furtherance of aero navigation. France and 
Germany are jealously hoping that the Amer- 
ican aeroplanes may not prove brilliantly suc- 
cessful, for if they do it will give this coun- 
try the conspicuous honor of being the first 
in the world to recognize, perfect, and install 
practical, dynamic flying machines. In the 
development and use of dirigible balloons the 
European governments have passed us by leaps 
and bounds, but in the realm of. mechanical 
flight we are a long way in the lead. 

Two flying machines will go into the arena 
at Fort Myer. Both are completed and ready 
for the race. One of them was built by the 
Wright brothers, and is being guarded day 
and night at their factory in Dayton, Ohio. 
The other, built by A. M. Herring, is locked 
up in his laboratory in New York City. About 
a week before the trials the machines will be 
shipped to Washington. It will probably be 
the latter part of August before the heavier- 
than-air machines are demonstrated. The 
tests for these heavier-than-air machines will 
consist of distance, speed, endurance, and 
every other function requisite for serviceable 
scouting ships in actual warfare. A five mile 
rectangular course will be measured off, and a 
commission named by the War Department 
will act as judges. If they fill all the require- 
ments the Wright brothers will receive $25,- 
ooo for their machine, if it makes forty miles 
an hour, and 10 per cent additional for every 
mile better than that speed. For every mile 
under forty a reduction of 10 per cent will be 
made down to thirty-six miles an hour, and if it 
fall below that record it will be rejected. Her- 
ring is to receive $20,000, with the same con- 
ditions of increase and decrease in speed. 
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Captain Thomas S. Baldwin, of California, is 
the only competitor with a dirigible. His 
dirigible airship, 90 feet long and 24 feet in 
diameter, is small in comparison with those 
of European nations. Count von Zeppelin has 
built a rigid type of dirigible airship meas- 
uring 413 feet in length with a diameter of 
36 feet. Capt. Baldwin’s machine will carry 
but two men. For this reason, if it fill the re- 
quirements and sails five miles out and back 
to the Fort with a minimum speed of 18 miles 
an hour, it will be useful to the army for ex- 
perimental purposes only, and for recon- 
noitering in time of war. Capt. Baldwin will 
receive $6,750 for his dirigible if it is accepted 
by the Government. (Requirements met since 
the writing of this paragraph.) 

If the tests at Fort Myer are in any way 
successful, it is the intention of the board 
of fortifications to ask the next Congress for 
an appropriation of $1,000.000 to carry on ex- 
perimental work. The officials of the Signal 
Corps believe: it more advisable to make an 
appropriation equal for the construction of large 
high powered dirigibles than for battleships of 
the Connecticut type. This tvne of battleship, 
it is explained, costs about $8.000,000, whereas 
for that amount of money forty large dirig- 
ibles could be built. The idea of the Signal 
Corps is to obtain a large dirigible balloon 
equal in efficiency and larger than the French 
balloon La Patric. Aerial navigation, in the 
opinion of the Army, has already reached a 
stage which promises practical developments 
in the near future, and the value of a diri- 
gible balloon as an engine of war has, it is be- 
lieved, already been demonstrated. A fleet 
of such balloons, it is pointed out, would be a 
valuable adjunct to the coast defenses of a 
country, as they would be able to sail out 
against an approaching fleet without exposing 
themselves to the enemy’s fire, and would be 
able to make quick and accurate observations 
of the enemy’s strength. 





OF 


LETTER TO BLANCHE 


Dear Blanche, your first views of the army, 
I fear you will have to confess, 

Had the rose of illusion to charm you, 
The brightness of holiday dress. 

It was easy in days of flirtation 

To build airy castles, my dear, 

And from views of a citified station 

To picture the far frontier. 


> 


I have seen the life’s varying phases, 
And have sought not to keep out of view 
Its objections, while sounding its praises 
In glowing missives to you. 

Oh never a place to get rich in, 

And rank is not gained in a year; 

Just think of one room and a kitchen 

For a home on the far frontier! 


3 


You may count us in among dancers 
When the time for a hop comes about ; 
I myself like a waltz or a lancers, 
And to get all the people out. 

The flags in profusion o’er-spreading 
Give a gay martial air to the room, 
As we follow in light-footed treading 
The mystical mazes of tune. 


4 


Last week I attended a wedding, 

And I thought, as I gazed at the bride, 
Of another fair maiden far distant, 
And of how she would look by my side 
So this lover has finished his wooing, 
And his triumph is greeted with smiles, 
Oh! what are my Blanche and I doing, 
Divided by thousands of miles! 


5 


I wonder, Ah can you be blind to 
The drawbacks I have sought to portray? 
Will you bless the life fate is unkind to 
In exile so far away? 
It will take all my life to requite you, 
Though I live to the hundredth year, 
But oh! in my heart I invite you, 
Dear Blanche, to the far frontier! 

John Dean Hall. 
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The officers and men of the National Guard 
of the State of Maine received with regret 


the notification that Captain Samuel T. Han- 
sell, 8th U. S. Infantry, had been detailed to 


West Point, and would have to be relieved 
from his duties as military instructor to the 
Maine National Guard on August 8th last. 
The school of instruction for majors and 


company officers, held from June 25th to July 
23rd,. was productive of most beneficial re- 
sults, as evidenced by the increased efficiency 
shown by every officer attending the annual 
encampment of the Maine National Guard. 


Gun vs. Armor 

Following the circulation of the rumour 
that our new “Dreadnoughts” are to be 
armed with 13.5in. guns, which must, per- 
force, be most powerful weanons for modern 
fighting, with a projectile nearly half as heavy 
again as our present I2in. guns, comes the 
report that armour-plating has also made a 


notable advance. The race between guns and 
armour is eternal, and they lead alternately. 
\t present we are promised both an improved 
gun and an improved armoured plate. The 
gun will probably be manufactured in this 
country, is the 13.5in. weapon alluded to 
above, but the new armour-plate comes from 
Italy. Signor Di Filippi, the well-known sci- 
entist, has submitted to the Italian Minister of 
Marine a new armour-plate for warships 
which, it is claimed, will withstand any gun 
yet invented. Perhaps Signor Di Filippi has 
not yet heard of the 13.5in. gun which is re- 
ported to be under construction in this coun- 
try. Experiments were recently conducted 
with the new plating at Spezzia, and the plate 
proved wonderfully successful. Further ex- 
periments with heavier guns are now being 
made, and both armour-plate manufacturers 
and gunmakers in the United Kingdom will 
watch these experiments with interest. The 
inventor declares that the new plating costs 
much less than that now in use on Italian war- 
ships, and is, moreover, far lighter. Both 
of these latter are considerations which will 
commend Signor Di Filippi’s plates to the 
builders of the present costly battleships out- 


as 


side of Italy. Our own armour makers may 
have to look to their laurels. At present, 
however, our armour is second to none on 
completed ships——United Service Gazette 


(London.) 





FORT OGLETHORPE, GA. 























































** Ajax, Fiji Is. 

*Alabama, Colombo. 

** Albany, Amapala, Honduras. 
* Alexander, Manila, P. I. 
*Alliance, Culebra, West Indies. 
** Annapolis, Tutuila, Samoa. 

** Arethusa, San Francisco, Cal. 
* Arkansas, Provincetown, Mass. 
*Atlanta, Norfolk, Va. 
**Bainbridge, Olongapo, P. I. 
**Barry, Cavité, P. I. 
*Birmingham, Boston, Mass. 
*Blakely, New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, League Island, Pa 
**Buffalo, Mare Is., Cal. 
*Ce@sar, Manila, P. I. 
**California, Mare Is., Cal. 
**Callao, Shanghai, China. 
**Charleston, Bremerton, Wash. 
**Chattanooga, Hong Kong, China. 
**Chauncey, Cavité, P. I. 
*Chester, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Chicago, Provincetown, Mass. 
**Cleveland, Manila, P. I. 
**Colorado, Bremerton, Wash. 
**Concord, China Coast. 
**Connecticut, Sydney, Aus 
Constellation, Newport, R. I. 
**Culgoa, Sydney, Aus. 
Cumberland, Newport, R. I. 
**Dale, Olongapo, P. I. 
**Davis, Portland, Ore. 
**Decatur, Cavité, P. I. 

** Denver, Cavité, P. I. 

*Des Moines, Phila., Pa. 
Dolphin, Newport, R. I. 
*Dubuque, Portsmouth, N. H. 
**Farragut, Mare Island, Cal 
**Fortune, Mare Island, Cal. 
**Fox, Portland, Ore. 
Franklin, Norfolk, Va. 
**Galveston, Shanghai, China. 
**Georgia, Sydney, Aus. 
**Glacter, Fiji Is. 


Hancock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hartford, Provincetown, Mass. 
** Helena, Shanghai, China. 

** Hopkins, Mare Island, Cal. 
**FTyll, Mare Island, Cal. 
Idaho, League Island, Pa. 
**/llinois, Sydney, Aus. 
Independence, Mare Island, Cal 
Indiana, League Island, Pa. 
Intrepid, San Francisco, Cal. 
Jowa, Norfolk, Va. 

**Kansas, Sydney, Aus. 

**K earsarge, Sydney, Aus. 
**Kentucky, Sydney, Aus. 
Lancaster, League Island, Pa 
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VESSELS OF THE NAVY 


Where stationed Aug. 14, 1908. All ships marked * should be addressed ‘‘c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y.;"" all! 


ships marked ** ‘‘c o Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal."" If this is done, only domestic postage will be required. 


**Goldsborough, Puget Sound, Wash. 
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**/ awrence, Mare Island, Cal. 
**/ ouisiana, Sydney, Aus. 
*Maine, Colombo. 
*Marietta, Honduras. 
** Maryland, Mare Island, Cal. 
Mayflower, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
** Milwaukee, Amapala, Hon. 
**Minnesota, Sydney, Aus. 
Mississippi, Provincetown, Mass. 
**Missouri, Sydney, Aus. 
Mohican, Olongapo, P. I. 
** Monadnock, Olongapo, P. I. 
**Monterey, Olongapo, P. I. 
Montgomery, Newport, R. I. 
**Nebraska, Sydney, Aus. 
*Newark, Norfolk, Va. 
*New Hampshire, Newport, R. I. 
**New Jersey, Sydney, Aus. 
*North Carolina, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
**Ohio, Sydney, Aus. 
*Olympia, Provincetown, Mass. 
*Paducah, Port au Prince, Haiti. 
**Panther, Sydney, Aus. 
**Pennsylvania, Bremerton, Wash. 
Pensacola, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Perry, Mare Island, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Puget Sound, Wash. 
*Porter, New York, N. Y. 
*Prairie, New York City. 
**Preble, San Francisco, Cal 
**Rainbow, Manila, P. I. 
**Relief, Samoa. 
**Rhode Island, Sydney, Aus. 
Richmond, Norfolk, Va. 
**Rowan, Puget Sound, Wash. 
**Samar, Hong Kong, China. 
*Scorpion, Boston, Mass. 
**South Dakota, Mare Island, Cal. 
Southery, (prison ship), Portsmouth, N. H 
**St. Louis, Bremerton, Wash. 
** Stewart, ‘Mare Island, Cal. 
**Supply, Guam, L. I. 
*Tacoma, Guantanamo Bay. 
**Tennessee, Bremerton, Wash. 
*Thornton, Gardiner’s Bay. 
**Truxton, Mare Island, Cal. 
**Vermont, Sydney, Aus. 
**Villalobos, cruising on Yang-tse_ River, 
China. 
**Virginia, Sydney, Aus. 
Wabash, Boston, Mass. 
**Washington, Bremerton, Wash. 
**West Virginia, Mare Island, Cal 
**Whipple, Mare Island, Cal. 
**Wilmington, Hong Kong, China. 
**Wisconsin, Sydney, Aus. 
Wolverine, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Yankee, Newport, R. I. 
**Vankton, Sydney, Aus. 
**Yorktown, patroling Behring Sea. 
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Royal 


Royal is the purest and most 
is the only Baking 


wholesome of all the baking 
powders. It makes food of 
finest flavor, and adds anti-dys- 
peptic qualities thereto. It has 
greater leavening strength than 
any other baking powder, and is 
therefore the most economical. 











Powder made from 


Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


I THINK IT WILL RAIN 


(Dedicated to R. R. S.) 


‘Twill rain to-day,” said the plump Q. M., 

“The sky is cloudless, the breeze is fair, 

The fragrance of blossoms is in the air— 

lhe robins and linnets are carolling there, 
But I think it will rain to-day.” 

























“T think it will rain,” said the plump Q. M., 
And turned back to his quarters for slicker 
and gums. 
‘Twill find me ready whenever it comes. 
Tho’ the barometer says ‘twill be dry as 
crumbs, 
I think it will rain to-day.” 





The surest way to avoid 
getting an old-fashioned or 
experimental typewriter 
is to get an Underwood 
Visible Typewriter— 
the accepted standard 


“Tt! s obleeged to rain,” said the plump Q. M., 

“When I look down from my window as 
morning dawns, 

And see the post gardener’s muscles and 


brawns, : 
With hose-reel and hydrant drenching the of to-day. 
lawns, 


I'd gamble ’twould rain that day. 
Capt. Charles Edad Hay, Jr. 


I have a medical discharge as ordinary sea- Underwood 


man and signalman in the U. S. Navy, and 
would like to get a position in a machine shop Standard Visible 


Write 
for Literature 


describing reguler and 
special billing models. 


to learn the trade, with which I am already a UNDERWOOD 
little acquainted. Typewriter TYPEWRITER co. 
George H. Wagner, “The machine you will 241 Broedway 
329 Bleecker St., Brooklyn, N. Y. eventually buy.” New York 
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HAPPY HOGAN'S GIFT 


Little nine year old Pietro sat in the slhmde 
of a friendly palm tree and dipped his tired 
and aching feet in the cool stream that flowed 
from the mountain, past the straw covered 
shack he called home, and lost itself in the 
waters of the bay. He had just returned from 
the city, six miles distant, into the market 
place of which it was his daily duty to lead 
his blind and aged grandfather, who earned a 
scanty subsistence for the family by offering 
for sale the vegetables which the small piece 
of land, adjacent to the shack, could produce. 

Pietro’s usually placid mind was in a state 
of great agitation. Would his grandfather 
consent to his plans? Again and again he 
asked himself this question while .he reviewed 
in his mind what he had heard in the market 
place that morning. Tomorrow at day-break 
the great American ships would come into the 
bay, and in the afternoon hundreds of Amer- 
ican man-o’-warsmen would come on shore to 
spend some of the money which in their won- 
derful country was so plentiful. 

Had not Donero, the baker, told him that in 
America even the vegetable boys had clothing 
that was worn only on Sundays? Did not 
Ferdinand, who swept out the market stalls, 
tell him of once seeing an American sailor 
throw coins into the street for the children 
who ran after him? Had not the Americans 
at the Mission often spoken gently to him 
and did not the head man once ask his tired 
grandfather to sit down and rest in a chair 
that had a back in it? As he could speak 
English it was an opportunity not to be missed. 

With a beating heart he sought his grand- 
father and after much pleading gained his 
consent to the plan. 

O! if he could only get enough. Such was 
the burden of his thoughts as he lay down 
upon his miserable bed that night. He re- 
peated the short prayer he had been taught at 
the Mission and at its close a great wave of 
emotion filled his breast as lifting his hands 
in an attitude of appeal he cried “O Lord a 
donkey, a donkey.” 

When Pietro’s mother awoke him in the 
morning it was from a dream in which he and 
his grandfather sat in a little cart drawn by 
donkeys and American sailors. As Pietro and 
his grandfather journeyed the weary six miles 
that morning the boy was so anxious to get 
into the city that he kept his poor old grand- 
father on a trot nearly all the wav. After the 
market had closed Pietro hid his grandfather’s 
basket and together they walked down to the 
big city wharf. 

Sure enough, out in the bay were the great 
white ships whose funnels vomited clouds of 
black smoke that, in the motionless state of the 
atmosphere, ascended straight to the skies. 
From each ship there soon proceeded a puffing 
little steam launch towing several boats filled 
with men, and each boat carried a flag that to 
the mind of Pietro stood for the sum total of 
desirable existence—the land and people of 
America. As the men landed -+ the wharf 
Pietro looked upon the hearty, happy sailors 
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in their spotless white uniforms as something 
more than human and before he could recover 
sufficiently from his wonder and admiration 
to remember his mission, the sailors had passed 
up the wharf and were scattering about the 
city. 

Catching his grandfather by the arm, he 
started in pursuit and just as he turned the 
first corner he came face to face with several 
of the sailors. Quickly removing his battered 
hat, he held it out, and in an appealing tone 
said, “Please, Mr. Americans, the blind man.” 

“Beat it,’ was the only reply he received. 

Often, during the afternoon, he repeated his 
appeal to individuals and groups but “Beat it’’ 
and “Shove off’ were the only responses. 

Pietro’s faith in Americans began to waver. 
His heart was almost broken with disanpoint- 
ment as towards evening he led his grand 
father toward the hiding place of the market 
basket. 

As they were passing through a side street. 
Hogan, the boiler-maker, staggered from a 
deorway and saved himself from falling by 
catching hold of a lamp-post. Hogan’s atten- 
tion was attracted by the passing of the small 
boy leading the old man and he called out 
thickly “Hey, kid, come over here. What's the 
matter with the old duffer? Blind as a bat 
as sure as my name is Hogan.” 

Pietro mechanically reached for his hat and 
held it out appealingly as he had done so often 
that afternoon. 

“Want money, eh,’ said Hogan, “well here, 
take this; and he tossed a twenty dollar gold 
certificate into the hat. “My mother is blind 
too, kid, but she has all the comforts money 
can buy. I could give away a couple of those 
slips of paper each month and then have 
enough left for booze. My name is Hogan, 
boy, ‘Happy Hogan’ my shipmates call me. 
And the only thing I want in this world be- 
sides being full up with booze is to be where 
‘Jimmy legs’ can’t get me.” 

Pietro was so overcome that he could not 
express his thanks before Hogan had disap- 
peared into an alley way. He did not realize 
how much money he had until a prosperous 
friend of the market place changed it for him 
into the coins with which he was familiar 
and then his joy was unbounded. 

As he stood by his bed that night he felt 
that his prayer for a donkey had been an 
swered, and now he wanted to pray tothe same 
source for some blessing to come to Hogan. 
3ut whac was there that even was within the 
power of Divine Providence to give to a man 
who could afford to give away each month 
double the wealth that was hid in the shack 
until the next day when it was to be invested 
in a donkev and cart? 

Suddenly Pietro remembered something and 
dropping upon his knees sent up this petition 
to the Great Being who heeds the spirit rather 
than the letter of our prayers, “Good Lord, 
bless Happy Hogan on the great white Amer- 
ican ship, keep him full up with booze all the 
time and don’t let Jimmy legs get him. Amen.” 
John Oscar Bennett. 
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While we were stationed at a large post, 
not far from the City of Manila, P. I., a let- 
ter, somewhat in the following style, was ad- 
dressed to the Post Commissary: 

Sir: 

As you are no doubt aware, there is gen- 
erally—nearly always—a large hole in the 
center of each cake of manufactured ice; why 
this is I do no know, nor do I really care. 
But the man that delivers my ice each day, 
for some reason or other, everlastingly leaves 
me the hole, with very little ice around it. I 
can’t help but believe that I am getting more 
than my share of hole, and not enough ice for 
my money. 

I do not object to paying a peso per hun- 
dred for ice, if it is delivered in weight—but I 
feel that I must complain, if the ice is de- 
livered by inches—and the inches surround a 
hole as big as a basket. 

I would request that the cakes be so cut up 
that others besides myself get their equal share 
of hole, and I my equal share of ice. The 
iceman (who, by the way, belongs to my regi- 
ment) no doubt imagines that he is doing his 
old Company Commander a great service, by 
giving him a cone-shaped hole large enough 
to hold a dozen pints and a syphon; and he 
always makes sure that it is entirely sur- 
rounded by a thin, bubble-like shell of ice, 
which explodes within a few moments after 
the man leaves, and nothing remains, but 


In new patent tin 
keeps the dirt out 
and the Flavor in 
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about 40 cubic feet of cool air (which rapidly 
becomes hot) and a small puddle. 

Forty cubic feet of cool air, in an ordinary 
ice box, is not sufficient to keep my bottles of 
milk and butter cool for 24 hours. I am not 
an habitual kicker, but when my cook threat- 
ens to quit, and my wife threatens to go home 
to Mother, I think it is time for me to get a 
trifle muleish; I therefore request that this 
matter be given due consideration, etc., etc. 

Very respectfully, 


In a G. O. covering fourteen pages and con- 
taining 321 questions, Brigadier-General Hul- 
ings lays down a course of procedure for 
Boards of Examination for Commissioned Of- 
ficers, in his brigade, which will surely make 
the men “West of the Mountains” sit up and 
gasp. The General states, in the leading para- 
graphs, that the questions have been compiled 
from the various standard text books, and giv- 
ing the interpretations of the initials, which 
are used for the sake of brevity. The scope 
of the queries may be known. from the follow- 
ing headings, which sub-divide the numerical 
order: Geography, Arithmetic, Historical and 
Political, General Topics (steady there, maybe 
it’s General Hulings), Drill. 

It is said that when a candidate for a com- 
mission was shown the list of questions which 
he would be expected to be sufficiently learned 
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to answer correctly, he flirted the fourteen 
pages a second and third time, and then, laying 
the pamphlet reverently upon the table, reached 
for his hat, and as he began a hike for the 
outer air, remarked: “Jf / knew enough to 
answer all of that bunch of stuff, do you think 
I’d be a candidate for any picayune militia 
lieutenancy? Why, I'd want to be President 
of these United States, so I would.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Officer of the Day (during his midnight 
inspection, sternly, to sentinel): “Why did you 
not challenge me?” 

Sentinel: “J heard your sabre -make a 
noise.” 


The Navy Department has rendered a de- 
cision to the effect that the clause of the last 
naval appropriation act which provides a 
gratuity of six months’ pay to the widows or 


American Team Score 


fi. re a eee 
NN os cn vo dans awansed soon 
Winder, Ohio.......... 
Casey, Delaware..... 
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other designated beneficiaries of officers on the 
active list who die on duty applies only to 
officers on the active list, and not to retired 
officers on active duty. 


The Bisley Score 


The American team won with a_ score 
of 2,531 points (see below). Great Brit- 
ain had a total of 2,496 points and 
Canada 2,401. The other teams finished 
in this order: France, Sweden, Norway, 
Greece and Denmark. Other victories won by 
Americans at Bisley were the winning of the 
International Rifle Championship, in which 
they scored 1,914 to Belgiums 1,864 and Great 
Britain’s 1,816; the winning of second place 
in the 300 Meter Individual Match, by Lieut. 
H. E. Simon, of Ohio; the winning of second 
place in the International 1,000 Yard Individual 
bv Captain K. K. V. Casey, of Delaware, the 
old crack of the 71st New York. 


200 500 600 800 900 1,000 Total 
yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. _ yds. 
71 75 73 73 +67 7 430 
71 74 72 73 71 430 
69 74 72 73 72 429 
74 «71 60 73 67 69 423 
73 72 +6 7t 67 60 412 
70 72 70 73 61 6 407 


Bs 
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2,531 


PETER’S 


AT THE PINNACLE! 


The Original Milk Chocolate 


Highest in Public Favor, Because in 
the Highest Degree, Pure, Sustaining, 
Satisfying and “Irresistibly Delicious.” 


a0) Eb PETER 
| Le “THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHOCOLATE” 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
78 Hudson Street, New York 
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The Far Sighted Food 


The value of food is in the kind of flesh, muscle and blood it supplies. 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


has the highest food value because it makes the kind of body tissue 
that stays young. The shredded-Wheat-built body, regularly kept up 
by SHREDDED WHEAT, loses no youth or vigor in the exchange 
of used-up tissue fornew. Therefore, it is ““The Far Sighted Food.’’ 


TRISCUIT 


The Ideal Emergency Ration 


is shredded wheat with nothing added or taken away. It is shredded 
wheat formed into convenient, crisp wafers, a package of which fits 
into knapsack or saddlebag like a glove—is identical in size with the 
usual double package of hardtack—is two ounces lighter and infinitely 
more palatable and sustaining. Ashore or at sea, the moisture-proof 
TRISCUIT package keeps this delicious substitute for soft bread in 
perfect condition indefinitely. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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CORDOVA 
WINES 


“‘The Wine of Quality’’ 
andthe Premier Vintages 


of CALIFORNIA 









The Patronage of the 
ARMY and NAVY is 
Respectfully Solicited 


Write direct to the Winery 


HH He Ht 






Supplies delivered from Special 
Case Goods Stock with our rep- 


resentatives in 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


And 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Pure Food and Matured Wines 
and Brandies, Bottled at the 
Winery and Vineyard 










California Winery 


GROWERS BOTTLERS DISTILLERS 


SACRAMENTO - - — CAL, 














ALL TASTES 


from the Officers to the Enlisted 
Men, are pleased by the rich- 
ness, delicacy be | absolute 
wholesomeness of 


LENOX 


CHOCOLATES 


We also make nearly every other 
variety of confectionery— over 


500 kinds in all. 


New England Confectionery Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Rifle and Pistol Tournaments at Camp 
Perry are taking place about the time we close 
our forms for this issue. The Ohio National 
Guard Matches began on the toth inst., fol- 
lowed by the matches of the Ohio State Rifle 
Association. The matches of the National 
Rifle Association begin on the 14th inst., and 
the Tournament ends with the National Indi- 
vidual Rifle Match, which will run through the 
week ending August 29th. We shall have 
something to say about these tournaments in 
our next issue. 


AN ODE TO CORDOVA 


You may talk of your Mochas and Javas, 
And all the caffeine of the nations; 
Of the bean from famed Guatemala, 
And the Santos from Brazilian plantations ; 
Of Formosa and Oolong from China, 
And the amber that’s brewed from those 
leaves 
By the almond-eyed sons of Confucius, 
And the brown men we call Japanese ; 
Of the sweet-scented orange from Canton, 
And the teas of the flowery Pekoe, 
Souchong, Young Hyson, Foo Chow, 
And the rich-scented plant of Congo. 
But I chant out a hymn to old Bacchus, 
The god of good wine the world over, 
I propose you a toast to his memory, 
Clink your glasses! Drink! Drink of Cor 


dova. 
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icquot Club 


(Pronounced “Click-O”) 


Ginger Ale 





is a most delicious 


and pure Ginger Ale. 
q Produced with 


scientific care and 


epicurean judgment. 
@ Of pure water, 
sugar and ginger, it 
is always the same. 
If your dealer has it 


not, let us know. 


Millis, Mass. 
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LIQUEUR 
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— GREEN AND YELLOW — 


This famous Cordial, now made at Tarrag 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the C 
sian Monks (Péres Chart =) at ti ‘ 
of I Grande Chartreuse, Fran and 
he world as Cha e. The ve 
ts the bottle and label employed in 
[ of the article since the monks’ 
expulsion from France, and it is now known as 
Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the monks, how- 
° ll retain the right to use the old bottle 
rell), distilled by the same order of 
y guarded the secret of 
ndreds of years, taking it 
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This is 
the brush 
that 
made you 
cuss 
because 
it 
shed 
its 
bristles. 








- But below is 
the brush that 
holds its bristles 
and holds its shape 
until shaving days are 


done. In the 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brush 


the bristles are assembled with exacting 
care, then vulcanized in rubber so that 
they hold their shape in hot water or cold, 
good soap or bad, rough hand or light. 
When you consider that Rubberset Shav- 
‘ng Brushes cost no more than the ordi- 
nary kind, what's the need of swearing! 


At all dealers’ and barbers’, in all 
styles and sizes, 25, 50, 75 cents 


to $6. If notat your dealer's, 
send for booklet from which 
you may order by mail. 
























To the average man 
we commend the 
$1.00 brush. 






Beap softens 
the beard in- 
tantly. Doesn't 















dry, doesn'tsmart 





Be sure 250 @ tube at all 

fo get ee ake 20 stamp for sample 
rae tube—one month's supply. 
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For Expert Rifle-Shooting 


Capt. Frank D. Ely, U. S. A., is the inven, 
of a Vertical-Angle-of-Fire Controller, 4d 
signed for use on military rifles, and in con 
nection with the use of the Clinometer, a small 
instrument for determining angles of eleva- 
tion, and which is now issued to all organiza- 
tions of the U. S. Army. While extraordinary 
steps are geing taken to popularize rifle shoot- 
ing, it is undeniable that with the practical 
abolition of our frontiers, the general expert 
use of the rifle is diminished. On the other 
hand, due to the extreme ranges at which 
modern arms permit actions to be fought, and 
because of smokeless powder and the color 
of the uniform, which blends with the colors 
of nature, it is becoming more and more nec- 
essary that when we shoot we do not shoot in 
vain. With all the improvements that have 
been made, our soldiers in action still waste 
over ninety per cent of all ammunition ex- 
pended. The purpose of Captain Ely’s Con- 
troller is to prevent the discharge of the rifle 
that is incorrectly aimed (within limits) as to 
vertical elevation or depression, making the 
rifle possess that desirable quality in a machine 
which enables the soldier to accurately concen- 
trate his fire, and at the same time retaining 
in the rifle that flexibility of use necessary in 
a hand weapon. We recommend the careful 
reading of the May and July numbers of the 
Infantry Association Journal, which contain 
very interesting papers on the subject of “The 
Mechanical Control of Rifle Fire.” 


The World’s First Navy 


In view of the fact that our Navy is at 
present occupying the minds of all men, and 
women too, who have the safety of the country 
at heart, it is interesting to note that Egypt 
was the first country in the world to have a 
regular navy. It is uncertain what was the 
earliest date at which the Egyptians equipped 
a fleet, but it is highly probable that there were, 
at an early date, two Egyptian fleets—one in 
the Red Sea and one in the Mediterranean. 
On the wall-paintings an Egyptian fleet is 
shown as early as 1700 B. C., while in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, B. C., Mysi- 
ans, Lysians, and Macenians are represented 
as combined against Egypt. A still more 
powerful combination suffered a crushing de- 
feat at the hands of Rameses IIT. The earliest 
known representation of a naval battle is 
found at Medinet Habou, where the northmen 
of the Mediterranean, with vessels decked 
and curved at each end, are represented as de- 
feated by the Egyptians, in vessels ornamented 
with a mast, crow’s nest, and platforms at each 
end for the archers. It will be seen that this 
is an advanced type of vessel. Other vessels 
are found on Egyptian monuments ranging 
from the time of the fourth dynasty, or more 
than three thousand years before Christ. _So 
there can be little doubt that the Egyptians 
had a navy at least as earlv as 3,000 B. C.— 
United Service Gazette (London). 











California's finesi tribute to the dining 
tables of the world. 


The fresh-picked, luscious fruits 
of California are what are used for 


BISHOP’S 


CALIFORNIA : 
PRESERVES )OWNEY'S 


These California Jellies and Jams 


are preserved in a new, modern, Chocolate Bonbons 


sanitary factory. Very carefully 
handled so that the flavor is _ 


SOLD BY SEALERS EVERYWHERE 


BISHOP COMPANY with remarkable 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
25 Gold Medals and Highest Awards on Bishop’s Products. 


New York Office, 145 Chambers Street 
San Francisco, 131 Clay Street BOSTON 


Turkey—the careful watcl:fulness from the seeding to the finished article. 


WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 





ADOPT ONE OF THE SIX PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC EMBLEMS 
and so be able to tell your own brush. Always ask for same emblem. Find it on the ye//ow 40x that protects and 
See hole in handle with hook? Hang it in your own piace to ny Spe and dry. Curve 
handle reaches all teeth. 
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REG. U, 8. PAT. OFF, 


EVERYBODY LIKES THEM 
Superfine in flavor 
keeping qualities 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 


ry you know what Quality means in a Turkish 
Cigarette? If not, get a box of “MILO.” 
Then, any other cigarette, and try same side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 
“ MILO.” Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is 
what costs in Turkish Tobacco, and it’s just this that makes 

the Perfect Cigarette. You'll find it in No Other. 


This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 








Brisiles trimmed to clean between the teeth 
Made under American sanitary 
conditions 


or at dealers. 

















os Adults’ 85c. 
Youths’ %c. Children s ic. 
Send for our free book, “*Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 186 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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The sub-target rifle machine may now be obtained through th 
Adjutant-General of your State 


SUB-TARGET GUN CO. 
BOSTON, 216 High Street NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. 





THE SPOUT 
REVERSIBLE READY NEW—NOVEL—NEAT—OILER 
SPOUT he ———_—— 


THIS FAMOUS OIL 
“MANY-USE” 


Prevents Rust on Guns, Revolvers, and All Metals in Hot, 
Cold, Wet or Dry Weather 


CLEANS powder residue from the barrel and keeps bore 
bright and clean—polishes the stock. 

LUBRICATES, never gums nor clogs the bolt, lock or maga- 
zine—every part will work smoothly, quickly and 
surely—makes leather waterproof. 


IS IN THE CAN 




































ALL POST EXCHANGES 


ONE MILLION SMOKERS TO BE MADE HAPPY 


by using the 


MATCHLESS CIGAR LIGHTER 

























16 JOHN STREET 


Major Henry Leonard, U. S. M. C., who 
has been designated as naval attaché to the 
Tokyo Exposition Commission, lost his left 
arm in the attack on Tientsin, July 13, 1900. 
President Roosevelt has a high opinion of 
the ability of this young officer, who nine years 
ago was made a 2nd Lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps. During his review of the procession 
at the last inauguration the President clapped 
his hands lustily when Major Leonard dropped 
the reins of his horse that he might with his 
one hand grasp his sword and salute his Com- 

mander-in-Chief. 


Major-General Faustino Guerra y Puentes, 
Commanding the Cuban Army, was a guest 
at West Point, on Friday, August 7th, and 
was given a serenade by the U. S. Military 
Academy Band, under the direction of Mr. 
George Essigke, teacher of music. The ser- 
enade began with a potpourri of Cuban na- 
tional airs, and concluded with a selection 
from the irrepressible “Merry Widow.” 


which works where matches refuse in biggest wind on land or sea. 
at all Posts and Battleships, or address 
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Obtainable 


NEW YORK CITY 


For the Signal Corps 

Lieut. Paul W. Beck of the Signal Corps, 
U. S. A. has published a small eleven-page 
pamphlet, entitled “Catechism of a Field 
Company, Signal Corps, U. S. Army.” Very 
modestly he styles it “a beginning, to be 
turned down, built up, modified; yet,—a _ be- 
ginning.” It is a very interesting little pamph- 
let covering organization, general equipment, 
military equipment, technical organization, 
buzzer platoon and wireless platoon, and 
should be in the hands of every member of a 
Signal Corps organization, whether Regular 
or National Guard. 


One of our advertisers, Jos. F. Herman & 
Co., the big shoe manufacturers of Boston, 
have just been awarded a contract by the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the Army for 
75,000 pairs of Army shoes. Of these 60,000 
will be russet leather and the remaining 15,000 
will be black. The average cost to the Govern- 
ment for each pair of shoes will be about 
$2.77, 
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THE WRIGHT AEROPLANE 


hand corner was selected because it shows the motor and the method of con- 
The figure is that of Wilbur Wright, and the photograph was obtained 
hrough the courtesy of Chas. R. Flint, New York. 
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